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Are YOUR SHIPPING BOXES 
SAVERS OR SPENDERS? 


Your shipping boxes are truly a lot more 
than mere boxes. They’re either savers or 
spenders. And they’re even salesmen, too. 


That’s why so many manufacturers have 
called H & D Package Engineers to make 
a study of their shipping box problems. 


H & D Package Engineers have made ship- e 
ping boxes their constant study not only You'll get more information telling how 
from the standpoint of proper design for 


the merchandise to be carried, 


H & D Package Engineers 
can help you, if you’ll 
send for a copy of ‘““How 
To Pack It.” There’s no 
obligation involved. Just 


but also with regard to pack- 
ing room costs, ease in packing 
and unpacking, freight 


charges and advertising value. __ tell us what you pack. 


THE HINDE &@ DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Western Address; Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packers Station, Kansas City, Kans. 
Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., King St. Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


HINDE A DAUCH wre SHIPPING BOXES 


25¢ Per Copy 


110 Per Year 
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“On Time Arrival” 
An Open Letter 


Mr. Purchasing Agent: 


You know the importance of “ON TIME” Arrival. 
You may insist that your supplier ship “ON TIME.” 


You may insist that your receiving department pick up 


the freight “ON TIME.” 


But! Who is the intermediary? Who has possession of your 
shipments for one—two—three or four days before it 
reaches your city? 


The National Freight Company 


is INTERESTED in your development—perhaps for a 
selfish reason to make a fair return on its investment, 
but it realized that it must first satisfy you and our first 
thought was 


SERVICE 


And our efforts for the past year have been to produce 
this service, and now that we have it we want your 
business and we both lose if we don’t get it. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. SHELDON & CO. 


Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, ntere: 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1878, 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO 


UNITED STATES FRED COMPANY 


A\ ay £9 . . , 
wie Dhan Carload Freight Serviée 


— 


RETRENCHING? 


At the present time you do not hear 
much about business being bad. Most 
everyone is expecting a normal year. 


You will find, however, that manufac- 
turers and business firms everywhere are 
RETRENCHING in order to secure, inso- 
far as it is possible, the same satisfactory 
net revenue from a normal volume of busi- 
ness that they heretofore secured from a 
larger volume. 


Under these conditions, every dollar saved 
makes just as good a dollar for dividend 
purposes as every dollar that is earned. The 
dollar saved in reducing your transportation 
charge is just as valuable as the dollar saved 
in your cost of production. 


The saving in both time and money 
therefore, that is available through Uni- 
versal freight service is more essential today 
to both shipper and receiver than it has 
ever been before. 


SE 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CuHicaco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 
10th and West Jefferson Avenue, Derroit, MIcH. 
1038 Public Ledger Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED Car Co., L‘4p., 
159 Bay Street, ToRonTo, ONTARIO. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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GREAT eummentass 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. , 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


MERCHANTS oe: co. 


i>, ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


. HARVEY C.MILLER President 
Re W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle— Air— Material Handling and Distriburion 


Volume XLVI 


Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. ; : 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of th 
highway as a place of doing business. : 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 
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AIRCRAFT MAKERS REPLY “NO” 


N this column in the issue of September 6, under the 

heading, “Does It Pay?” we referred to the loss of 
life and injuries to spectators in the recent air races in 
Chicago, and to the effect of such a demonstration on 
the “air-mindedness” of the public. 

Aircraft manufacturers now have gone on record in 
favor of “safe flying” at national air races in the future. 
They say that the industry will have to take definite steps 
to control stunt flying. The announcement as to the 
stand taken by the manufacturers is made by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce in the following state- 
ment: 

Vehement sentiment was expressed that the industry would 
have to take definite steps to control stunt flying. Two resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. One “condenms the stunt 
flying of airplanes, except as is essentially necessary for the 
training of students and for scientific research by airplane 
Manufacturers, and particularly condemns public exhibition of 
stunting.” The second goes further in committing the industry 
to strict self discipline and urges that emphasis at national air 


races in the future emphasize safe flying. It states: 
“Whereas, the aircraft industry, in order to sell its products, 
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must first convince the public that air transportation is a busi- 
ness and not a circus or dangerous novelty, and whereas cas- 
ualties during air races and individual stunts, do incalculable 
harm to the industry, now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the airplane manufacturers section of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce condemns any and all 
demonstrations which, in order to obtain spectacular publicity, 
emphasize the dangerous possibilities of flying, and be it further 

“Resolved, that the airplane manufacturers section recom- 
mends: 


“First, that all members of the chamber bind themselves, 
under penalty of discipline, to observe the safety code author- 
ized by the board of governors and which has just been com- 
pleted. 

“Second, that the executive committee of the chamber be 
requested to consult with the officers of the National Aeronautic 
Association and endeavor to work out with them a common 
policy for the control of future air races and competitions.” 

The manufacturers, though having locked the door 
after the horse was stolen so far as the recent races are 
concerned, have now adopted a sound policy. So long 
as a substantial part of the public thinks that there is 
too great a hazard in flying from one point to another, 


commercial aviation can not expand to any great degree. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE RAILROADS 
T is to be hoped that President Hoover, possibly in his 
annual message to Congress in December, will explain 
what he had in mind when he told the American Bankers’ 
Association in Cleveland this week that, as business 
stabilizers, the railroads had been handicapped by some 
provisions of the transportation act of 1920. 

“With wider public vision the railways could be 
strengthened into a greater balance wheel of stability,” 
said he. 

The inference may be drawn from these remarks 
that the President thinks provisions of the transporta- 
tion act have not resulted in the building up of such 
railroad financial stability as would be desirable. Pos- 
sibly he makes no distinction between the transportation 
act:.as it is and the administration of the act by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If that be the fact, 
then it would be helpful if the President would make 
that clear. 

The words, “wider public vision” may be construed 
as meaning that the public should recognize the necessity 
for maintaining at all times an efficient and well- 
equipped railroad transportation plant backed by strong 
credit and adopt amore liberal attitude toward the rail- 
roads in the matter of earnings. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the President 
may have had in mind the provisions of the transporta- 
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HE TERRITORY served by Illinois ; 
Terminal Railroad System offers so many Sores vai 
advantages to manufacturers and jobbers * nl | 


that they are locating plants and branches along its lines ae 
in ever increasing numbers. int 
These locations are situated in or near well developed et on 
communities affording unlimited electric power, coal and 
water, and served by unexcelled facilities for freight and an 
passenger transportation. — 
Illinois Terminal Railroad System has available along its ‘ oe 
lines numerous splendid industry sites offering advantages , 
well worthy of your investigation. : ne 
abe Sout 
This highly developed railway serves the principal cities of as . 7 
Central Illinois, as well as St. Louis, Alton and the great 
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tion act dealing with consolidation of railroads and of 
the desirability of making those provisions more flexible 
to the end that railroad unifications might be hastened 
and, thus, a limited number of strong systems be brought 
into existence. Advocates of unification of the railroads 
into a limited number of systems, doubtless, do not regard 
opposition to such proposals as coming within the scope 
of “wider public vision.” 

There can be no disagreement as to the statement 
that “the railroads could be strengthened into a greater 
palance wheel of stability.” . 

Those who try to be impartial in the study of the 
railroad problem as a part of the entire transportation 
problem and who reach the conclusion that, in the public 
interest and not in the selfish interest of the railroads, 
the government must deal more liberally with the rail- 
roads with respect to adequate revenues, are often 
accused of being “pro-railroad.” Yet it is demonstrable 
—and the President’s remarks at Cleveland, general as 
they are, are in point here—that the economic well being 
of the country is tied up with the railroads and that 
the hurlers of the “pro-railroad” charge may lack “wider 
public vision.” If railroad credit is strong, if new capital 
is flowing freely into the treasuries of the railroads, if 
the railroads are not compelled to follow a niggardly 
policy with respect to additions and betterments, im- 
provements, maintenance, the favorable economic effect 
on the country is tremendous. On the other hand, if 
the railroads, over a period of years—in prosperous times 
as well as hard times—are held down in the matter of 
earnings by governmental policy, the economic effect is 
unfavorable. 

Though we think it unfortunate that the President 
did not indicate just what he had in mind with refer- 
ence to the railroads, it is fortunate that thought is being 
given the problem by the chief executive. It may be 
expected that he will deal further with the subject later. 


BUSINESS IN RAILROADING 


UBLICATION in the August 30 Traffic World of 

our editorial on “railroad jobs,” in which we took 
the position that railroads might, to their advantage, 
more often take into their employ men who have made 
good in other fields, resulted in our being reminded of 
the extremely profitable experience along that line of the 
Boston and Maine a few years ago. 

In 1924 the Boston and Maine made Homer Loring 
chairman of its executive committee and, in 1926, chair- 
man of its board of directors. Mr. Loring, with a repu- 
tation among newspaper men, who know about such 
things, of being extremely difficult to photograph and 
otherwise “shy” of publicity, came to the Boston and 
Maine with a distinguished record as a “business doctor,” 
at a time when the railroad was in a rundown condition 
and badly in need of financial reorganization. Four 
years later, on his resignation from the post he had 
accepted, the Boston and Maine directors adopted a 
resolution declaring that, under his guidance, “there has 
been developed a new Boston and Maine Railroad,” and 
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that, in his association with the railroad, Mr. Loring 
had rendered services “which have shown qualities and 
have yielded results which are difficult if not impossible 
to overestimate.” 

His record of accomplishment while with the road 
included a wide range of operating improvements as weil 
as reorganization of its finances. Credit was given him 
for changes in schedules and speeding up of freight 
services so that New England shippers realized savings 
of as much as forty-eight hours in the delivery of their 
freight. In the four years he was with the road, pas- 
senger services were improved, new trains placed in 
service, and numerous additions made to the railroad 
plant, including the construction of new freight classi- 
fication yards at Boston, at Mechanicville, N. Y., and at 
White River Junction, Vt., and Westboro, N. H.; enlarge- 
ment of the Hoosac Tunnel and of the general office 
building at East Cambridge, the latter permitting con- 
solidation of office forces; rock ballasting of road bed 
and construction of heavier bridges and enlarged clear- 
ances, making possible operation of heavier power over 
the lines, and there was a long list of other improvements. 

More important still, while these improvements and 
other changes were being accomplished, the financial 
results of operation showed steady improvement. As 
pointed out by the board of directors at the time of his 
resignation in 1928, “from a net income of $2,107,739 for 
the year 1924, when Mr. Loring joined the Boston and 
Maine, the financial result improved steadily so that in 
1925 this figure was increased to $5,468,909, in 1926 it 
was $6,405,078, with the floods of last fall (1927) pre- 
venting any real comparison for that year. 

“The financial reorganization which Mr. Loring 
completed brought to the railroad $13,000,000 of new 
funds through the cooperation of the stockholders in 
subscribing to new prior preference stock, and an exten- 
sion of fifteen years in the maturities of $40,000,000 of 
bonds. The reorganization which this represented is said 
to comprise the largest railroad financial readjustment 
on record without resort to court action. There was 
accomplished also within the past year refinancing advan- 
tageous to the railroad on $30,000,000 of bonds formerly 
held by the government.” 

It is true that, at the time Mr. Loring became con- 
nected with the Boston and Maine, he had previously 
acquired substantial and valuable experience in trans- 
portation matters, and that his appointment was not 
to one of the executive posts we had, specifically, in mind. 
But the incident is illustrative of the benefits that rail- 
roads might generally realize out of recognition of the 
principle that a man who has made an outstanding suc- 
cess in business is usually well fitted to direct the affairs 
of a railroad. 

At the time Mr. Loring accepted the appointment 
to the chairmanship of the executive committee of the 
Boston and Maine, he was chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Commission on Administration and Finance. He 
was in that position from 1922 until late 1924. In that 
period he is credited with having placed the adminis- 
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trative and financial affairs of the state on a sound 
financial basis. His general business experience prior 
to that included the purchase of control of and reor- 
ganization of the predecessor of the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, which latter he brought into 
existence. In addition he had been actively connected 
with numerous New England manufacturing enter- 
prises. He left the Boston and Maine to assume direc- 
tion of a program for rehabilitation of the textile in- 
dustry of southern New England, and his present 
connections included the presidency and a directorship 
in no less than six textile and other manufacturing 
concerns in New England, as well as directorships in 
more than a half dozen other companies. 

So far we recall, his first connection with trans- 
portation came more than a score of years ago when 
he took charge of the reorganization of the rundown 
Saginaw Traction Company, of Saginaw, Mich., which 
he placed on its féet. Later, about fifteen years ago, he 
became interested in the Fort Dodge, Des Moines and 
Southern Railroad, which had its headquarters at Boone, 
Ia. As receiver for that road, the affairs of which were 
in rather a bad state of repair, he approached the head 
of the Haskell and Barker Car Company with a pro- 
posal for the purchase of a thousand new cars. As the 
story goes, he told him that he couldn’t pay for them 
for five years, but that he would pay four per cent 
interest on the money in the meantime. He was told that 
the proposition was about the poorest business offer the 
car company had ever received—but he got the cars on 
his terms and paid for them in a year and a half. In 
the meantime the cars were on foreign lines earning a 
per diem said to have nearly equaled the entire Ft. Dodge, 
Des Moines and Southern bond interest. 

Another of his accomplishments of a transportation 
nature had to do with the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company, the financial affairs of which had 
sunk to a low state of life about 1918. Mr. Loring was 
appointed chairman of a board of public trustees by the 
governor of the state. “It is difficult to conceive a prop- 
erty in a more dilapidated state—physical and financial,” 
says a statement issued by a public news agency of 
Boston about that appointment, “but Loring and his co- 
trustees promptly cut the system into ‘home rule’ dis- 
tricts and substituted one-man cars for the two-man 
type. Today the road is paying dividends on all three 
issues of stock senior to the common.” That statement 
was made in 1924. 

An illustration of the character of the man is pre- 
sented by the fact that, in the period he was in charge 
of Boston and Maine affairs, he refused any compensa- 
tion for his services. At the termination of those services 
the board of directors voted him $100,000, which was 
accepted and promptly turned over to create a fund “to 
be administered by trustees for the general good of all 
employes (of the road).” 

“T did not enter Boston and Maine affairs with any 
idea of financial remuneration,” said Mr. Loring. “The 
task seemed worth undertaking and the satisfaction and 
enjoyment in having helped accomplish it have been 
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adequate compensation for what I have contributed.” 

The case of Mr. Loring is undoubtedly an unusual 
one in a number of respects. His accomplishments have 
been reviewed because we think they make an interesting 
story and because they illustrate our point that business 
genius is as effective in the. affairs of a railroad as any 
place else. 


SARGENT CRITICIZES POLICY 


That government subsidies for inland waterways and high. 
ways and arbitrary restrictions on railroad rates and earnings 
are stifling the railroads and virtually confiscating their prop. 
erty was charged by Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, at the general session of the Amer. 
ican Bankers’ Association at Cleveland, October 2. 

From the same rostrum Fred I. Kent, director of the Bank. 
ers’ Trust Company, New York, scored political demagogues 
who foist ill considered legislation on the people as a panacea 
for economic maladjustment. He criticized the direct primary, 
the tariff and government treatment of railroads and utilities, 

“Many modern statesmen say we always should place per. 
sonal right above property rights, but the right to be secure 
in ownership and enjoyment of property is an essential to per- 
sonal rights,” Mr. Sargent said. “There has grown up in recent 
times a class of legislation and method of procedure that is 
slowly but surely confiscating property through the unlimited 
power of taxation. 

“We use the unlimited resources of the government to 
furnish capital to compete with legitimate industry and through 
a process of governmental regulation we indulge in a gradual 
but sure process of confiscation through indirect action. 

“We may assume that public welfare requires the develop- 
ment of inland waterways at public expense, but when the gov- 
ernment uses the taxpayers’ money to furnish the capital and 
to afford rates that will interfere with investments of thousands 
of our people in other forms of transportation, it is as clearly 
violating the Constitution as if by direct legislation it so reduced 
the rates of railroads that they could not under honest, economic 
and efficient management secure a fair return for honest in- 
vestments. 

“This drift toward government in business is a thing that 
no legitimate business ought to be required to contemplate. No 
industry can have its income constantly reduced and its ex- 
penses constantly increased without ultimately meeting disaster.” 

The present world-wide tendency of masses of people to 


follow unbalanced and unscrupulous politicians was deplored by | 


Mr. Kent. 

“The record of laws passed to accomplish the impossible 
is amazing and yet so alluring is the word ‘government’ that 
many who demand less law usually end up by asking for more 
law in order to meet their intent,” he said. “See what the 
direct primary has done to the Senate of the United States. 
Loyalty to party in many cases has ‘been thrown to the winds 
except when useful for election purposes.” 


KLEIN PRAISES RAILROADS 


In a radio address September 28, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking on “Public Construction as an 
Aid to Business,” said that in 1930 contracts reported for lead- 
ing classes of public works and public utilities totaled about 
$1,110,000,000, as compared with $875,000,000 in the similar 
period of 1929. 

Of the total of $1,110,000,000, said he, more than $360,- 
000,000 was spent on highways and $130,000,000 for railway 
construction, including railroad bridges. 

That figure for the railways represents an increase of 
$22,000,000 over the first six months of 1929—and I am glad 
indeed to take this opportunity of testifying to the splendid way 
in which the railways have played their part in the constructive 
movements looking toward the restoration of good times,” said 
he. “They have been energetic, enterprising, and loyal; they 
have taken the trouble to search out ways in which they might 
most effectively do their share. Services have been improved; 
trains have been made to do more work; aid for drought-suf- 
ferers has come within the scope of their contribution. I spoke 
a moment ago-about the expenditures for railway construction. 
Other figures are even more striking. Capital expenditures 
made by the Class I railroads of this country in the first six 
months of 1930 for new equipment and for additions and better- 
ments to railway property totaled no less than $468,305,000— 
an increase of $118,000,000 over those for the same period in 
1929. Such wise, substantial cooperation with the other pros- 
perity-accelerators speaks for itself, as a proof of the ‘economic 
patriotism’ of these great transportation agencies.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Nearly every man who stands on 
his feet to address his neighbors is 
now intent on telling them what 
caused the business ills that afflict 
them and how to get rid of the pains 
caused by them The telling and ad- 
yising have become the country’s major industry. Plans for 
getting rid of the pains appear to absorb more of the energies 
of those who talk than diagnoses to learn the cause of the pains. 

President Hoover thinks home building should be encour- 
aged. He has had the housing problem in mind for a long time. 
Once he told the city of Washington that plans were being made 
that would result in buildings in which government employes 
could live at much less cost. Nothing came of the thought. 

One of the facts against which Mr. Hoover stubs his toes 
is that now Washington has more housing space unoccupied 
than it ever before has had, since before the war. Consequently 
prices for houses are low—that is, low in comparison with the 
peaks. But dishonesty on the part of Washington real estate 
men is suspected as being an unfavorable factor of great dimen- 
sions. Three or four large real estate operators who both built 
and sold are accused of offenses that, if proved to the satis- 
faction of juries, will mean. imprisonment for the real estate 
men. One concern’s alleged crookedness is of interest through- 
out the country because it is said to have sold “securities” in 
many states. Another firm is accused of selling houses on 
which there were mortgages at the time of sale, the existence of 
which was not revealed until after the victims had paid over 
money. Another has had all his hotels and apartments taken 
over and in civil suits he is accused of things of an indictable 
nature. 

Selling real estate or obtaining money to put up houses in 
Washington just now, on account of the allegations, is equal 
to a major surgical operation even on people who have the 
money to buy or invest in buildings. 

When one listens to the berating of farmers for the over- 
production they have caused, the wonder is that farmers do not 
send their best talkers into a city such as Washington just to 
call the roll of the honest builders who have built more than 
can be sold. Some business men, seemingly, have been no 
more temperate in the matter of building than the farmers or 
the dabblers in the stock market who pyramided their paper 
profits quite as recklessly as the speculators in French assignats. 

There are men who have worked for automobile finance 
companies who have wondered how it came about that auto- 
mobile salesmen helped swell the demand on automobile fac- 
tories for more machines, as they did by “selling” automobiles 
to men and women whose financial background showed that it 
would be a miracle if they kept up their payments. “Repos- 
sessing” of automobiles also has been a major industry for 
some time. That’s the polite way to announce that the install- 
ment collector has had to take back an automobile “sold” to 
a person the salesman should have known could not possibly 
pay for it. 

Yet the editor of a business paper, within the week, has 
suggested, as the remedy for the situation, more selling. He 
regards the situation of slow business as a challenge to Ameri- 
can salesmanship. In his eyes, American salesmanship quailed 
before its task last fall. Instead of rolling up its sleeves and 
making the world buy, he said it crowded out other wailers 
at the wailing wall. 

The automobile finance men who have to go out to “re- 
possess” cars are inclined to think there was too much so-called 
salesmanship and not enough looking at the record of the buyer 
to ascertain whether he could make good on his promises to 
pay at regular intervals. 


Listing of Sins and 
Remedies for Their 
Evils a Great Industry 





This week arguments were made in 
the federal court at Chicago in Oregon- 
Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company vs. United States and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
United States took no part in it. J. 
Stanley Payne, for the Commission, was the only man to defend 
the order of the Commission directing the construction of 185 
miles of railroad through the center of Oregon. 

Attorney-General Mitchell instructed the United States 
attorney at Chicago to appear in the case to inform the judges 


Oregon Construction 
Case Seems to 
Cause a Rift 
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that the United States would not take part in the case but 
allow it to stand for decision on the arguments of Mr. Payne. 

There are some who think the United States, though the 
party in interest when an order of the Commission is attacked, 
should never participate in a case, but allow the Commission 
to speak for the United States wholly and fully. There are 
others, however, who think that the course of the Department 
of Justice in this case is not seemly. They are inclined to think 
that the instruction to the United States attorney is equivalent 
to a statement by the Department of Justice that it thinks the 
order of the Commission is invalid and that, therefore, it will 
not help in the effort to sustain it. Heretofore, the government 
and the Commission have made common cause. If the Depart- 
ment of Justice had doubts about the legality of the Commis- 
sion’s course, it practically revealed the fact by telling its rep- 
resentative to sit on the fence in the court room. Its course 
in this case has been interpreted by some as indicating that 
the Department of Justice hereafter will sit in judgment on the 
work of the Commission and, if it does not agree with the 
Commission’s view of the law, it will allow the other side to 
know the fact by refusing to help in the presentation of the 
Commission’s views to the courts, thereby, in a way, joining 
the other side. 





That day is a poor, mangy one 
that does not bring forth a “scandal” 
in connection with the lands owned by 
the government. Not all such parade 
across the front pages of the news- 
papers. This week, however, an em- 
ploye of the General Land Office stationed at Denver and in 
charge of matters pertaining to the oil shale lands, which, 
potentially, are rich in billions of barrels of petroleum, broke 
out on the front pages with an allegation that the Department 
of the Interior, in its dealings with applicants for bits of such 
shale lands, was making concession after concession to the 
“grabbers of the country’s resources” so that, in the course of 
time, the applicants or grabbers would have the land and the 
public would be holding the bag. 

That allegation was amusing to many because all applicants 
for permission to explore for oil on the public domain or obtain 
shale lands, ever since the Hoover administration came into 
office, have been yelling their heads off charging that Secretary 
Wilbur was making junk of law and decency by refusing to 
give them what the law said they were entitled to receive. 
Secretary Wilbur retaliated on the employe by refusing to accept 
his resignation and at the same time asking the Department of 
Justice to investigate the matter. Senator Nye, chairman of 
the always busy investigating committee of the Senate, an- 
nounced that the committee would: look into that matter also. 
The employe alleged that concessions were being made to some 
of the concerns whose fraudulent practices were disclosed in 
the trials of Albert B. Fall, Harry Sinclair, and others. 

According to Secretary Wilbur, he has been forced, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to patent about 9,100 acres 
of shale land to applicants under the old mining laws. He 
has not given one lease under the national leasing law, he 
asserts. According to attorneys for public land applicants, that 
is accurate, but illegally accurate, to the hurt of their clients. 


General Land Office 
Again Tagged as 
Harboring a Scandal 





Considerably larger than usual ship- 
ments of feeds into live stock producing 
areas this fall and winter are expected 
by the bureau of agricultural economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to a bulletin issued by that organ- 
ization. Whether this additional transportation will merely 
offset decreases in transportation caused by the drought or will 
increase the total volume of freight the bureau does not indi- 
cate the holding of an opinion. 

“While the country’s feed crops perhaps are sufficient as 
a whole, a large volume must be transported into the deficit 
areas,” the bureau says. “Even the local distribution of sup- 
plies is very abnormal. Kansas, for example, has a corn crop 
nearly 70 per cent as large as last year’s, but two-thirds of the 
corn is in about 30 of the 105 counties, where cattle are com- 
paratively few. Although wheat and other small grains may 
be substituted for corn quite extensively, this involves trans- 
portation. All reports indicate that farmers everywhere are 
storing fodder, straw, silage and all possible feedstuffs.” 

The bureau reports that the production of live stock prod- 
ucts has already fallen off as a result of the drought, and ex- 
presses the belief that production of these commodities “will 
continue to decline.” The figures show that butter production 
in August was 12 per cent less this year than last and cheese 
14 per cent less. Total carlot shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables, on the other hand, are almost up to last season’s cor- 
responding figure of approximately 4,000 cars a day. 


Drought May Cause 
Some Increase in 
Transportation 
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“This season,” says the bureau, “will go down as one of 
the great drought years—the fifth since the Civil War. In 1901, 
the last previous one, corn yielded 17 bushels to the acre. The 
forecast this fall is for a little over 19 bushels per acre, whereas 
in the average year production is slightly more than 28. bushels. 
Moreover, large areas in the eastern half of the country are 
still suffering acutely from dry weather. Not only have the 
late crops, such as corn, potatoes, beans and buckwheat, been 
reduced but the new clover and alfalfa seedings and even many 
old meadows are past help, thus carrying the problem over 
into next year.” 





Next week comes the anniversary of 
Columbus making: his world-changing land- 
fall in the western hemisphere. It took 
the western world nearly forty years to 
come to the conclusion that someone 
should try to find a western passage to 
Asia, thereby circumventing the Turk, who was sitting at the 
grand crossing of the world when he overthrew the enervated 
thirteenth Constantine and occupied the capital of the first 
Constantine, in 1453. 

Just to keep the speculative machinery in good working 
order it would be worth debating whether the western world 
would have been satisfied with Gama’s way to the east if Co- 
lumbus had not kept up his voyages to the west until after 
Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which showed a 
way to India arourd Constantinople and the powerful Turk. 

Another question to be debated is as to how much longer 
cutting of an Isthmian canal would have been delayed if Roose- 
velt had not been willing to do a little land grabbing in 1904. 

If that is too near today, it would be interesting specu- 
lation as to what would have happened if Napoleon had given 
personal attention to Fulton’s steamboat ideas instead of taking 
the opinion of his scientists that the thing would not work 
and, therefore, would not provide a method for getting a 
Napoleonic army into England and out again, notwithstanding 
the English fleet might be interest arousing. 

And if that is too near today, one might idle away an hour 
or two speculating what the world’s history would have been 
if the law of primogeniture had been in effect at the time of 
Charlemagne, or, if that Cesar had had only one instead of 
three grandsons; or, if the great Frank had been bold enough, 
notwithstanding the taint in his title to the Frankish throne, 
to have, assumed the title of Augustus instead of the inferior 
title he took; or if his grandsons had not divided the Frankish 
state, would it have continued as a real successor to the Roman 
empire strong enough to have kept the British isles in line 
and prevented the development of Germany and France as 
wholly separate entities, both outside of the empire—A. E. H. 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER’S PLACE IN 
INDUSTRY 


(By C. Courtney Cramp, in Transport Management, London, England) 


Although probably the largest component in the total cost 
of everything needed by the human race, transportation is 
literally hedged around by laws, both economic and legislative. 
Consequently, expert knowledge is needed to cope successfully 
with every contingency that may arise. 

One has only to remember the multitude of railways acts, 
culminating in the railways act of 1921, with its vast changes 
and ramifications, the road traffic act of 1930, the investiga- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Transport, the annual review 
of railway revenue by the Railway Rates Tribunal (and the 
many contentious matters brought before them during the year), 
and last, but not least, the Irish railways act of 1924, to 
realize that at times almost a super mind is called for. Eco- 
nomics are also important in all transportation schemes and 
study of the laws is necessary to success. Though it is easy 
to err by being too academic, the fundamental economic truths 
must never be neglected. 

Thus it is easily seen why railways, manufacturers, com- 
mercial firms and large transport undertakings retain men of 
the requisite knowledge and experience to plan, watch and main- 
tain their traffic interests. The industrial side was .probably 
the last fully to recognize the importance of skilled traffic 
management, and even now it is possible to find instances 
where ignorance is bliss or an indifferent attitude is adopted. 


Next Week the 
Proper One for 
Asking Questions 


Restricting Industry’s Spendings 


Traffic management has been defined as “the science of 
securing efficient and economical transportation between pro- 
ducer and consumer.” The definition, while good, does not go 
far enough. It is the science of restricting to minimum dimen- 
sions that which can easily become the greatest expense factor 
and consequently the factor which will actually determine 
whether a sale will be lost instead of gained. 
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It is only comparatively recently that manufacturers, trade 
associations, etc., have fully realized the effect transportation 
charges have on their industries, have seen the influence for 
good that traffic management undoubtedly has, and accorded 
the science its rightful place in their deliberations. Some suc. 
cessful concerns hesitated even to believe in the necessity for 
a traffic manager, doubtless thinking that their progress was 
sufficient recommendation of their methods. They evidently 
lost sight of the fact that they succeeded, probably, not by 
themselves, but in spite of themselves. 

The fact is now firmly established that as long as business 
is to be done there is need for a traffic manager, and the more 
a business expands and grows the greater becomes the need. 
It is by no means egotistic to state that the application of an 


efficient and experienced mind to traffic problems will greatly 


enhance such expansion and growth. 
Get Qualified Men 


Logic proves the value of expert attention to all phases 
of business or production, yet it is almost inconceivable that 
a manufacturer who stubbornly refuses to put his traffic affairs 
in the hands of an expert, will wax indignant at the suggestion 
that he may as well delegate his bookkeeping to the office boy 
and his sales direction to a half-wit laborer. There is usually 
one sure method of convincing such a type. Though he may 
not deign to listen while told how money can be saved, he is 
all attention if it is definitely asserted that he is losing money, 
The distinction is slight, but the sound is much different, al- 
though it is but axiomatic to say that money saved is money 
gained. 

An efficient traffic manager will save his yearly salary over 
and over again, but in addition to his economic aspect, he usually 
has a decided personality value. He inspires confidence with 
the transportation undertakings with whom he does business, 
and the fact that he is on the watch often insures smoothness of 
transit, expedition and a hundred and one incidental benefits 
that might otherwise not accrue. To paraphrase a quotation: 
“He not only deserves success, but commands. it.” 

Obtaining equitable or exceptional rates; seeking the re- 
moval of anomalies; thrashing out classification snags; selecting 
containers and packages; supervising packing, dispatching, 
shipping, motor distribution costs, etc.; siding operation; re 
ceiving inward traffic; carriage, demurrage, warehousing and 
storage accounts; claims, rebates; customs and excise formali- 
ties, depot distribution; inter-works transport—these are a few 
of the activities directly controlled by a traffic manager, and 
from these it is possible to gauge his relative importance to an 
up-to-date organization. This degree of importance having been 
accorded, it remains to assess his utility in other directions. 


The Works Manager’s Aide de Camp. 


In the selection of a site for opening up a factory or works, | 


the advice and experience of engineers, surveyors, builders and 
contractors, cost and works accountants, etc., would be sought. 
To crown the opinions of all these it would be necessary to 
consult the traffic manager as to convenience and accessibility 
of transportation facilities. Adequate service, if not existent, 
would have to be arranged and, if impossible to arrange, it 
would be a decided veto against the site’s value. 


The Buyer’s Adviser 


To purchase quality in the cheapest market is the buyer’s 
function, but his style can be greatly circumscribed if he cannot, 
or does not, avail himself of information that the traffic man- 
ager can place at his disposal. Many a time has the gilt been 
taken off an advantageous purchase through prohibitive trans- 
port cost. By reference to informative counsel, i. e., the traffic 
manager, difficulties can be overcome, or that which may at 
first appear to be a sound speculation shown in its true light. 


The Sales Manager’s Oracle 


Determining prices, quoting terms, mapping out sales ter- 
ritories, analyzing possible causes of sales depression, seeking 
fresh markets or overcoming emergency conditions are all mat- 
ters worthy of discussion with the traffic manager. 


The Advertising Manager’s Consultant 


Advertising appropriations are a serious item of expenditure 
and the utmost value for the money is the constant objective. 
By pointing out places or territories to which advantageous 
traffic facilities are obtainable or exceptional rates apply, local 
difficulties that may become known to him through his traffic 
capacity, etc., the traffic manager can do much to assist in 
wise expenditure and sound formation of publicity programs. 

Little more is needed to exemplify the case, but enough 
has been said to show that, if in a multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom, the traffic manager’s contribution is by no means 
negligible. His salary is not an expenditure but a gilt-edged 
security. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





BLACKSTRAP BASIS PRESCRIBED 


Twenty-two and one-half per cent of the first class rates 
to be established in accordance with the Commission’s decision 
in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation has been prescribed as 
the basis for the making of rates on blackstrap molasses from 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore,’Md., to des- 
tinations in Pennsylvania, New York and Hagerstown, Md., in 
No. 21283, Corn Exchange of Buffalo et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al., opinion No. 15969, 167 I. C. C. 538-44. The prescription 
is based upon a finding of unreasonableness of the present 
sixth class basis. No order has been issued. The report, how- 
ever, says that the rates prescribed in this report should be 
established contemporaneously with the class rates prescribed 
in the eastern revision, 164 I. C. C. 314. The eastern class 
rate inquiry report was written after this case had been sub- 
mitted. 

Sixth class rates prescribed in the class rate report, the 
Commission said, were generally somewhat lower than the cor- 
responding rates in effect, although some increases were pre- 
scribed. The sixth class rate, from New York to Buffalo, it 
pointed out, was increased 1.5 cents. 

The finding was that the rates from all the points of origin 
to all destinations, except to Bangor, Pa., had been and would 
be unreasonable to the extent indicated. The finding as to 
the rates to Bangor was that they would be unreasonable for 
the future to the same extent. Reparation was awarded to 
the complainants, manufacturers of mixed feeds using black- 
strap molasses as an ingredient. The complainants showed 
compilations indicating that the rates they paid yielded as much 
as 40 mills per ton-mile for short hauls from Baltimore and 
nearly 17 mills for relatively long hauls in comparison with a 
yield of less than six mills on hauls from New Orleans, La., 
and 8.4 mills for the relatively short haul from New Orleans to 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LUMBER BLOCKING CHARGES 


Charges by a railroad for blocking, staking, and otherwise 
securing lumber, timber, logs, poles, and piling on or in cars at 
the north Atlantic ports, the Commission holds, are for a 
transportation service and therefore subject to its jurisdiction. 
The holding was made in I. and S. No. 3443, blocking and 
staking lumber and other articles on cars at north Atlantic 
ports, by division 3. The question arose in connection with 
tariffs filed by the railroads proposing increases in their charges 
for such service which the Commission suspended for seven 
months from April 1 last. The Commission held that it had 
jurisdiction and found that the carriers had justified the in- 
creases. The order of suspension has been vacated and the 
proceeding discontinued. 

At present the charge when the staking and blocking mate- 
rial is furnished by the shipper but the labor by the car- 
rier is $1 for a single car and $2 for double car. The rates 
charge is $1 for a single car and $2 for double car. The rates 
that have been found justified will be $1.75 and $3.50, respec- 
tively. When the material and labor are furnished by the car- 
rier for securing lumber and timber the present charges are $4 
and $8. The new ones will be just double those amounts. 
When the material is furnished by the carrier and the labor 
by the shipper the charges at present are $3 and $6. The new 
charges will be $5.50 and $11. There will be no charge when 
the shipper does his own blocking and staking with his own 
material, but the work will be supervised by the carrier so as 
to assure the securing will be done in accordance with the 
rules of the Master Car Builders’ Association. 


Although they filed the tariffs the carriers took the posi- 
tion that the Commission had no jurisdiction and that there 
was no law imposed duty upon them to file the schedules. 
They contended that it was the duty of shippers to secure the 
lading. The Commission held that the law imposed the duty 
on the carriers because as it construed the law, the service was 
one of transportation. 

The lumber, timber and other forest products under con- 
sideration in this case, generally, is that brought to the ports 
by water and then transferred, at the ports, to the railroad cars. 
The railroads said that it was the duty of the shipper to load 
the cars so as to make the lading safe for transportation and 
that when they performed the work they were acting as agent 
for the shipper. From that they argued that they were not 
required to publish charges for the service and that, therefore, 


the Commission was without jurisdiction. With that contention 
the Commission said it could not agree. It said that section 
1 of the interstate commerce act defined transortation as in- 
cluding all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or car- 
riage and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 
storage and handling of the property transported. Therefore, it 
said, the service under consideration, was one of transportation 
and as such was subject to its jurisdiction. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Coiled Elm Hoops 


No. 21731, Paragon Cooperage Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, coiled elm hoops, 
carloads, Bryan, O., and South Whitley, Ind., to points in New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and the Virginias, not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Bituminous Coal 

No. 22669, Stange Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal, mines in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and western Kentucky to Star Lake, Wis., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Imported Granite 


No. 22722, Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Quincy, 
Mass., vs. New Haven. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Rate, imported rough quarried granite, Boston, Mass., to Quincy, 
Quincy Adams, and West Quincy, Mass., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Crude Naphthalene 


No. 22841, Calco Chemical Co. of Bound Brook, N. J., vs. 
Lehigh Valley et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Rates, crude naphthalene, carloads, from ship’s side, New York, 
N. Y., harbor, to Bound Brook, N. J., not unreasonable. 


Potatoes 


No. 22944, Phillips & Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload of potatoes, Stil- 
leys, N. C., to Jacksonville, Fla., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. 


Tile 


No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & S. et 
al. By division 3. Rates, draintile, Coffeyville, Kan., to inter- 
state destinations in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana west of the Mississippi unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceeded or may exceed 15 per cent of the present 
first class rate on a minimum of 36,000 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. This report also embraces No. 21590, Climax Tile Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. That case was dismissed, the rate on a 
mixed carload of hollow building tile and draintile, Coffeyville, 
to Perkins, Okla., being found not unreasonable. 


Grain and Products 


No. 14849, S. W. Thaxter & Co. vs. Director-General, as 
agent. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. On further hear- 
ing, found that because of lack of proof rates charged on ship- 
ments of grain and grain products, alleged to have been shipped 
in the period of federal control from points west of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to destinations in Washington and Somerset counties, 
Maine, and milled in transit at Portland, Me., had not been 
shown to have resulted in overcharges. Original report, 95 I. 
Cc. C. 698. 

Coal 


No. 22185, Marquette Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. et 
al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Complainant and 
intervener not shown to have been damaged by any undue 
prejudice that might have existed in rates, coal, points in Penn- 
sylvania, the Virginias, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois to Weber, Ill. The complaint grew out of a finding of 
undue prejudice against Weber in the further report of the 
Commission in Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association vs. Direc- 
tor-General, 151 I. C. ©. 21. The original report in the case 
upon which this complaint was founded was made in 123 I. C. 
C. 169. 

Coal 


No. 22567, Domestic Coke Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Formal complaint alleg- 
ing that the rate charged on eight carloads of coal from Good- 
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will Mine, W. Va., to Fairmont, W. Va., over an interstate route 
was unreasonable, found to have been filed more than six 


months after the informal presentation of the claim was closed. 


Claim found to have been abandoned. 
Furniture Ss . 
No. 23308, Peterson Art Furniture Co. vs. Chicago Great 
Western, opinion No. 16000, 167 I. C. C. 687. By division 4. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate charged, mixed carload of furniture, 
Waterville, Minn., to New York, N. Y., found applicable. 
Lumber 
No. 23039, John Schroeder Lumber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, Ashland, 
Wis., to Akron, O., and points in Michigan such as Flint, Port 
Huron, Saginaw and Holland, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 23789, Butler Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. A. T. & S. F. Ry. for its own account and for account of 
all defendants asks the Commission to require complainants to 
make their complaint definite and certain. 

Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification. Burlington- 
Rock Island, intervener, asks for reconsideration or, in the 
alternative, for a rehearing. 

No. 20101, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al., and No. 
19921, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant in 
each instance asks for reopening of same and reconsideration 
of decision. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Cc. & O. and N. & W. ask for modification of Commission’s order 
entered herein on August 6, 1930. 

No. 20937 (and Sub. 1), American Co. of Ark., et al. vs. 
A. D. & N. et al. Complainants herein, in a second petition, ask 
for vacation (in part) of Commission’s order of March 10, 1930, 
in I. C. C. Docket 17000, Part 13, salt, which reopened these pro- 
or for further hearing in connection with No. 17000, 

art 13. 

No. 20145, Interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah and No. 18417, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. 
> T. & S. F. et al. Sinclair Refining Co. asks for reconsidera- 
tion. 

Finance No. 7747, in the matter of application of Abilene 
& Southern for authority to construct and operate a line of 
railroad in the state of Texas. Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce and Fort Worth Freight Bureau, interveners, ask for 
reopening and permission of reargument in this proceeding, 
decided by division 4, August 7, 1930, denying the application of 
Abilene & Southern for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the construction by it of a line of railroad 
from Ballinger, Tex., to San Angelo, Tex., in Runnels, Concho 
and Tom Green counties, Tex. 

No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 
et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Complainants ask for reopening to make 
finding on alleged past unreasonableness of livestock rates under 
attack since February 12, 1923. 

No. 22554, Wm. S. Sweet & Son, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. Complainant asks for a reargument or reopening of said 
docket for further consideration on record as made. 


Finance No. 7747, in the matter of application of Abilene — 


& Southern for authority to construct and operate a line of 
railway in the state of Texas. Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
asks for rehearing and reargument before the Commission. 

No. 23819, Bunker-Clancey Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Delaware & Hudson Co. asks for dismissal of this 
complaint, as to it, for want of jurisdiction. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Merom Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23755, Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. S.. et al. 
Tennessee Products Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 12108, Wisconsin Traffic Association vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
and No. 9987, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Commission’s orders of July 7, 1930, in 
these proceedings, 165 I. C. C. 349, which by their terms were 
required to be made effective on or before November 1, 1930, 
amended by substituting January 2, 1931, for November 1, 1930. 

No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. 
O. S. L. et al., and No. 23760, C-B Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Continental Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23729, Tennessee Extract Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. The Champion Fiber Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 21747 (and Sub. 1), Nebraska State 
Railway Commission vs. Same. The order entered herein on 
May 12 has been modified so that it will become effective on or 
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before February 1, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of November 1, 1930. 

I. & S. 3290, restriction in routing in connection with Georgia 
& Florida between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., and 
I. & S. 3332, restriction in routing in connection with Georgia 
& Florida between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. Order 
entered in these proceedings on June 9, 1930, further modified 
so that it will become effective on or before March 15, 1931, 
upon not less than one day’s notice instead of October 15, 1930. 

No. 20145, Interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah. The order entered herein on July 7, 
1930, is modified so as to require the C. B. & Q., according 
as it participates in the transportation, to establish rates pre- 
scribed in said order on or before October 16, 1930, upon notice 
to Commission and general public by not less than 15 days’ 
filing and posting in manner prescribed in section 6 of act. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Morton Sand & Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fuorth Section Application No. 13981, grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma to New Orleans. La., 
etc., for export. Petition filed by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
for reconsideration and modification of Fourth Section Order 
No. 10298, grain and grain products from Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma to New Orleans, La., etc., for export, entered Janu- 
ary 10, 1930, in said application No. 13981, denied, sufficient 
justification not having been shown. 

No. 23552, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants’ motion to dismiss the complaint overruled. 

I. and S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern 
destinations, and cases grouped therewith. The orders of August 
6, 1930, are modified so as to become effective on December 29. 

No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order 
entered in these proceedings on July 8, 1930, modified in so far 
as it affects the Winona Railroad, successor to the Winona 
Interurban, and C. J. Munton, receiver, and Winona Service 
Co., so that it will become effective on October 15, 1930, upon 
not less than 15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 8354, application of D. & R. G. W. for certificate 
to abandon operation of its Madera Branch between Taos Junc- 
tion and La Madera, N. M. Conrad L. Johnson permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8394, application of Trinity Valley & Northern 
for certificate to construct and operate a line of railroad in 
Liberty County, Tex. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 14859, Southern Produce Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith. Order entered in these proceed- 
ings on July 8, 1930, modified so that it will become effective 
on January 3, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 
of said November 4, 1930. 

I. and S. 3428, weighing and reweighing of cars at New 
Orleans, La. Respondent’s petition for reconsideration by 
Commission as a whole of decision of division 3 rendered July 
29, 1930, denied. 

Finance No. 8451, application of Alcolu R. R. for certificate 
to abandon part of its line of railroad between Black River 
Junction and Olanta, S. C. Atlantic Coast Line permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23679, George S. Mepham & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association permitted to intervene. 


RELIEF FOR TARIFF MAKERS 

The Commission, by vote of division 2, has relieved railroads 
from observing the provisions of rule 15 (2) of tariff circular 
No. 20 until May 1, 1931, on account of the extraordinary 
amount of work their tariff publishing agents have on hand 
growing out of the eastern class rate and other decisions. That 
rule was to have gone into effect on October 10. Its effective 
day has been put off until next spring by means of sixth sec- 
tion tariff permission No. 101515. 

As intended to be brought into effect on October 10 the 
rule forbade tariffs to make reference to more than two of the 
so-called eastbound guide books published by the railroads in 
official territory, one being the guide book of origin territory 
and the other the guide book of destination territory. In the 
old rule, which would have gone out of effect on October 10, 
there is no such limitation. 

The sixth section permission says that supplements to or 
reissues of rate tariffs bearing reference to more than two 
guide books that are issued in its life period must show in 
connection with the reference to such other publications the 
notation “departure from the terms of paragraph 2 of rule 15 
of tariff circular No. 20 is authorized under special permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission No. 101515 of Sep- 
tember 30, 1930.” 

Application for relief from the requirements of the rule was 
made by B. T. Jones on behalf of all carriers and their agents 
the tariffs of which made reference to eastbound guide books 
filed by the official classification carriers. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


SOUTH CAROLINA SAND RATES 


Condemnation of rates maintained by authority of the South 
arolina commission on sand, gravel, crushed stone and so 
forth as unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce 
and substitution therefor of rates on the basis of those pre- 
scribed for use in Georgia in rates on chert, clay, sand and 


sravel within state of Georgia, 160 I. C. C. 309, have been recom-. 


nended by Examiner E. P. Hurley in No. 22109, in the matter 
of rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., within the state of 
South Carolina. The proceeding was instituted upon petition of 
he three big trunk line systems and ten short lines operating in 
South Carolina with a view to having the South Carolina com- 
mission’s rates prescribed by order dated August 24, 1928, set 
aside. . 
Hurley said this proceeding was similar to the one per- 
aining to the Georgia rates covered by the cited Georgia case. 
In disposing of the matter Hurley said the Commission should 
find that the circumstances and conditions affecting the intra- 
state tranportation of the commodities covered by the proceed- 
ing, within South Carolina and interstate transportation between 
points in South Carolina and from other points in other parts 
of southern territory, other than Florida, to points in South 
arolina were substantially similar. Further he said it should 


find that rates made upon the basis indicated would remove the 


injust discrimination against interstate commerce. 
The findings proposed, however, would except traffic from 
ellams, on the Greenville & Northern, to points on the Pied- 
mont & Northern from the application of the joint-line scale of 
rates prescribed in the Georgia case and proposed in this one on 
a finding that single-line scale rates would not result in unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce. The exception was 
made on account of the direct competition between a large 
uarry operation on the Greenville & Northern and a large 
quarry operation on the Southern at Beverly. At present those 
operations are on a parity of rates which was restored in 
October, 1928, after having been out for some time. Hurley said 
that the relief granted would have the effect of diverting from 
he Southern most of the quarry traffic originating at Hellams, 
but that in the light of the circumstances such diversion could 
not be said to cause, or to result in an unjustly discriminatory or 
an unduly prejudicial situation. To require the use of the joint- 
line scale on the traffic from Hellams, he indicated, would greatly 
hurt the short lines. 

Hurley incorporated the Georgia scale as an appendix in 
his report. It provides for hauls up to 320 miles. At that dis- 
tance it is 165 cents a net ton for single-line and 175 for joint 
line hauls. It begins with a rate of 50 cents, single-line hauls of 
ten miles and less, and 65 cents for joint-line hauls. At 100 
miles the rate is 100 cents for single-line and 115 cents for 
oint-line hauls. At 200 miles it is 135 for single and 145 cents 
for joint-line hauls. For the block between 260 and 290 miles 
the single-line rate is 160 cents and the joint-line rate 170 cents. 


RULE 34 CHASSIS LOADING 


{ A ruling of probably great interest to the automotive industry 
8 proposed by Examiner Arnold C. Hansen in No. 22177, Inter- 
mational Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The capital stock of the 
omplainant, with a plant at Allentown, Pa., is owned by Mack 
rucks, Inc., a holding company which, according to the report, 
also owns the capital stock of the Mack-International Motor 
ruck Corporation, a selling organization for which the corf- 
plaint was filed. 

The complaint alleged that the furnishing of two shorter 
ars by the Reading in place of 50-foot cars ordered by the com- 
plainant, for 32 shipments of automobile chassis, motor trucks 
and parts, in the period between June 11, 1926, and December 
29, 1927, from East Penn Junction, Pa., to points of distribution, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and west, resulted in the collection of freight 
harges under the provisions of Rule 34 of official classification 
which were and are unreasonable. 

Amendment of Rule 34 and reparation were sought. The 
omplainant contended that the “two-for-one” part of Rule 34 
should be amended so as to provide that when two cars were 

rnished in lieu of the longer one ordered and where the two 
shorter cars did not exceed 81 feet in length, the actual weight 
of the shipment, or the carload minimum applicable to the 
wonger car ordered, would apply. Under the present rule the 
omplainant pointed out it was required to pay $45.53 more for 
shipment from East Penn Junction to Kansas City, Mo., sent 


in two cars, than if the 50-foot full end-door car ordered had been 
furnished. 

The complainant always ordered 50-foot full end-door cars. 
The Reading made efforts to supply them, but in 32 instances 
out of 387 such cars ordered the railroad was unable to supply 
the sort of equipment desired. Instead it furnished two shorter 
cars. 

At the hearing the Reading and other defendant eastern 
railroads pointed out that they did not hold themselves out to 
furnish 50-foot cars ordered. They also pointed out that there 
was no provision in Rule 34 for the ordering of any cars of 
any description other than length. They contended that they 
could have fulfilled their duty by furnishing 50-foot side door 
cars, which complainant could not have used, and that had they 
furnished that sort of equipment the complainant would not 
have had the benefit of the two-for-one rule. 

Hansen said that none of the eastern carriers professed to 
furnish any cars of the sort ordered by the complainant. The 
Reading’s inability to furnish 32 50-foot full end-door cars out of 
a total of 387 such cars ordered, he said, could not be considered 
unreasonable or a failure to provide itself with an adequate and 
sufficient quantity of equipment, in the performance of its duty 
as a common carrier. Therefore he recommended the dis- 
missal of the complaint. 


FULLER’S EARTH CASES 


A proposed report in respect of rates on fuller’s earth made 
by Examiner W. R. Brennan in No. 23179, Ohio Valley Refining 
Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., and an order by the Commission 
in No. 21268, National Petroleum Association vs. A. C. L. et al., 
159 I. C. C. 357, both promulgated on the same day, are closely 
related. The order as well as the proposed report pertains to 
rates on fuller’s earth. 

In the proposed report the examiner said the Commission 
should find unreasonable the rates on fuller’s earth, carloads, 
from Quincy, Jamieson and Midway, Fla., and Attapulgas, Ga., 
to St. Marys, W. Va., prior to March 1, 1930, to the extent they 
exceeded $8.52 a net ton. In that case, the examiner said, the 
Commission had prescribed a rate of $8.52 a ton which was 
established on March 1, 1930. Brennan said that the record in 
this case was not persuasive that the rate prescribed in the 
case cited was or would be unreasonable for the future, but 
merely unreasonable prior to the date of the establishment on 
March 1. 

The order issued on the day the Brennan report was given 
to the public requires the railroads to establish a rate not 
exceeding $9 a ton from the origin points mentioned to Wells- 
ville, N. Y., not later than December 17. No order was issued 
in connection with the report in No. 21268 at the time of its 
promulgation in the latter part of 1929, the decision having been 
dated November 18. The carriers established a rate of $8.52 
to St. Marys. A rate of $9 a ton was prescribed to Wellsville 
and other points in New York and Pennsylvania but not ordered. 


USED COTTON MATTRESSES 


Although Examiner Eliza Job has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 22674, American Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange 
vs. B. & O. et al., adoption of the report by the Commission 
would accomplish the end sought by the complainant. The 
complaint alleged that the rates and ratings, carloads and less- 
than-carloads, on cotton waste of various sorts, were unrea- 
sonable, and, as compared with the lower ratings and rates 
applied on old or used cotton mattresses, unduly prejudicial. 
The complaint also alleged that the ratings and rates applied 
on the old or used cotton mattresses were inapplicable. A 
further allegation was that the failure of the carriers to require 
shippers of old or used cotton mattresses to clean and disinfect 
the cars in which such mattresses had been shipped was un- 
reasonable. 

Job said the Commission should find that the rates on new 
mattresses were applicable on the used ones, the classification 
making no distinction between old and new mattresses. The 
carriers, according to the report, contended that the rates and 
ratings on rags were applicable on the old mattresses which 
came into competition with the cotton waste shipped by the 
complainants. Invocation of considerations of public health, 
made by the complainant, the examiner said, was not relevant 
and that it was the duty of carriers to furnish suitable equip- 
ment for the transportation of commodities they offered to 
transport. He said the record did not disclose an instance in 
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which the carriers failed or refused to furnish cars properly 
cleaned and made suitable for the transportation of any com- 
modity. 

The examiner said the Commission should find as before 
indicated in respect of used mattresses; that the rates and 
ratings on waste were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; 
and that it was not unlawful for the carriers to fail to provide, 
by tariff rule, that the expense of cleaning and disinfecting cars 
used in transporting old mattresses should be borne by the 
shippers, as a separately stated charge. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Ground Coal 


No. 20146, Penn Facing Mills Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Upon further hearing, found that 
the shipments on which reparation was claimed under the find- 
ings in the original report, 159 I. C. C. 139, consisted of ground 
or pulverized coal. The commodity in question was invoiced 
as “sea-coal,” a trade name, and the bill of lading at the in- 
sistence of the railroad agent described the commodity as foun- 
dry facings. Haden said the Commission should find that the 
commodity consisted of ground or pulverized coal and that the 
complainant was entitled to reparation. 


Butter and Eggs 

No. 22899, Armour & Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. By 
Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Recommends that the Commission find 
domestic rates, butter and eggs, carload, Winfield, Kan., to 
New Orleans, La., prior to July 14, 1928, not been shown to 
have been unreasonable. A like finding is recommended as to 
export rates prior to July 14, 1928. Because the export rates 
were under consideration in I. and S. No. 3130, Cassidy made 
no recommendation with respect to export rates after July 14, 
1928. He said the record in this case should be held open in 
that respect until the decision in I. and S. No. 3130 was made. 


Fresh Fish 


No. 23264, Edwin S. Huff Co. vs. Norfolk Southern et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Recommends that two carloads 
of fresh fish, Beaufort, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., be found to 


have been misrouted by the Norfolk Southern. Reparation 
proposed. 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
No. 23259, J. S. Cosden, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. By Exam- 


Rate, carload of wrought iron pipe, Mo- 
Applicable rate was 


iner L. H. Dishman. 
line, Kan., to Albany, Tex., inapplicable. 
53.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Raw Shelled Peanuts 


No. 23170, Richards-Scheble Candy Co. vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Rates, raw shelled 
peanuts, carloads, Abilene, De Leon, Denison, Fort Worth, Tyler 
and Weatherford, Tex., and Durant, Okla., to Hutchinson, Kan., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates 
on the basis prescribed in Wichita Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Santa Fe, 148 I. C. C. 645, namely, column 38 rates prescribed 
in the southwestern revision, minimum 36,000 pounds. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 


Apples and Pears 


No. 23329, Butte Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., vs. N. P. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. Charges collected, mixed carload of 
apples and pears, Kennewick, Wash., to Butte, Mont., inappli- 
cable. Applicable rate, $1.045, on a minimum of 26,000 pounds 
to Spokane, Wash., and 31,000 pounds beyond, not unreasonable. 
Reparation proposed. 


Creosoted Pine Poles 


No. 23333, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Missouri-Illinois et 
al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rate, creosoted pine poles, 
Mobile, Ala., to Bonne Terre, Desloge and Rivermines, Mo., 
inapplicable. Reparation proposed to the basis of the applicable 
rate of 34.5 cents. 

Gasoline 


No. 23408, Arbuthnot Oil Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By Ex- 
aminer W. R. Brennan. Dismissal proposed. Rate, gasoline, 
Coffeyville, Kan., to Joplin, Mo., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Fish Oil 


No. 23142, Florida Menhaden Co. vs. Apalachicola Northern 
et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates, fish oil, in tank 
cars and in drums, Port St. Joe, Fla., to Baltimore, Md., and 
Newark, N. J., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 63 
cents, minimum in tank cars with a capacity of 60,000 pounds 
or less, 98 per cent of the shell capacity of the tanks, in tank 
cars with capacity of more than 60,000 pounds, minimum 60,000 
pounds; in barrels, drums or other packages authorized and 
described in the Consolidated Classification, 30,000 pounds. The 
conclusions herein proposed are to be without prejudice to any 
different conclusions that may be reached in No. 17000, part 8, 
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Hoch-Smith cottonseed, its products and related articles. Rep. 
aration recommended. 


CAPE FEAR OPERATION 


With the view to affording the government the service of 
competing trunk lines to and from the Fort Bragg military 
reservation, Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8254, Cape 
Fear Railways, Inc., operation, has recommended that the Com. 
mission find that the present and future public convenience anj 
necessity require the operation by the carrier mentioned of 
about eight miles of railroad in the military reservation in Cum. 
berland county, North Carolina. The military reservation line 
extends to a connection with the Atlantic Coast Line. The Cape 
Fear Railways, Inc., connects with the Seaboard Air Line via 
the Aberdeen & Rockfish in a traffic sense and routes such 
traffic as it handles via the Aberdeen & Rockfish. 

On account of dissatisfaction with the arrangements exist. 
ing, the military authorities made an agreement with the Cape 
Fear Railways looking to the establishment of common carrier 
service within their reservation. The Atlantic Coast Line op. 
posed the arrangement, claiming, among other things, that the 
service from the military lines to its lines was a mere switching 
service, and as such, not entitled to be placed upon a division 
of rates base. Among the provisions of the contract between 
the military authorities and the Cape Fear Railways, the main 
stem of which was once a street railway at Fayetteville, is one 
that the Cape Fear shall not charge demurrage or storage on 
the militarry part of its system. 

Weed said that the question of divisions and the terms of 
that contract were not involved in this proceeding, but that 
the Commission could dispose of such questions in appropriate 
proceedings. He said that it was important for the military 
reservation to have satisfactory railroad connections with both 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Aberdeen & Rockfish. The 
applicant’s proposal, he said, ofered a solution of the problem 
which met the approval of the War Department and which 
army Officers believed would be satisfactory. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3516, the Commission has suspended from 
October 1 until May 1 schedules in supplements Nos. 5 and 6 
to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-2056. The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the rules governing the ‘“furnish- 
ing cars of different size than ordered” by stating that the 
rules will not apply except when the car ordered by the shipper 
is one in general service, not less than 36 feet and 6 inches in 
length and not less than 60,000 pounds marked capacity. 

In I. and S. No. 3517, the Commission has suspended from 
October 1 until May 1 schedules as published in the following 
tariffs: J. E. Johanson, agent: Supplement No. 30 to I. C. C. 
No. 2063, supplement No. 21 to I. C. C. No. 2065, supplement 
No. 21 to I. C. C. No. 2066; Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
I. C. C. No. A-7690, and numerous other tariffs filed by agents 
and individual lines. The suspended schedules propose can- 
cellations and changes in connection with the so-called “two- 
for-one” rule with respect to furnishing two cars of smaller 
dimensions or capacity when car of larger dimension or capacity 
is ordered, furnishing cars of larger dimensions when smaller 
cars are ordered, furnishing cars of smaller dimensions when 
larger cars are ordered, furnishing cars at variance with ship- 
pers’ orders, minimum weights based on capacity of car ordered, 
minimum weights based on length or dimension of car ordered, 
minimum weights of cars in excess of 36 feet and 6 inches, 
furnishing cars for light and bulky articles, minimum weights 
on light and bulky freight, and other rules or regulations re 
lating to furnishing cars, and minimum weights in connection 
therewith, from, to, and/or between points in southwestern 
territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3515, the Commission has suspended from 
September 30 until April 30 schedules in supplemnet No. 88 to 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. No. 7816. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel the application of 
reshipping or proportional rates on grain products, carloads, 
from Illinois junctions to destinations in central territory, 00 
grain originating in trans-Mississippi River territory when milled 
in transit at interior milling points located in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Illinois, which would result in the application 
of increased rates. 


PIG IRON FROM THE SOUTH 

The Commission refused to suspend the Speiden tariff, his 
I. C. C. No. 1333, naming pig iron rates from southern blast 
furnace points to southern ports and gateways into trunk line 
and New England territories, extending what eastern railroads 
and eastern blast furnaces claimed were rates unduly low and 
unduly prejudicial to their interests. (See Traffic World, Sep 
tember 27, p. 742.) The Speiden tariff extends the low rates 
for one year from September 30, on which date it became 
effective. 
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WESTERN GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reports that a conference had been or would be arranged 
between the Commission and executives of western railroads 
about the western grain case are without foundation in so far 
as the men in direct charge of that case are concerned. They 
have not yet gone far with their consideration of applications 
for a reopening of that case. Of course if the executives of 
western railroads, without notice, should appear at the Com- 
mission’s office and express a desire to discuss some specific 
part of the case relating solely to the duty imposed on them to 
make rates in accordance with the decision there is no reason 
for supposing they would be denied admittance. 

However, the practice of the Commission is definite in 
respect of conferences on the merits of a case. They are held, 
if at all, only by notifying all parties concerned. To hold a 
conference on anything other than on methods of procedure 
to carry out the decision would be in the nature of an ex parte 
proceeding, according to the views of those most familiar with 
the procedure of the Commission, and repugnant to the idea 
of how the Commission should transact its business. Several 
attorneys for the western railroads in that grain case have 
visited the offices of commissioners since the decision, but they 
have not made any suggestions looking toward a conference. 
They have embodied their views as to what should be done in 
the petition they have filed for rehearing and reconsideration. 
They have set forth their views of the law and the Commission 
will consider the matter at a formal conference. 

On the shipper side of the case there is great anxiety to be 
informed at the earliest possible day when the rates will be 
made effective, some favoring J'anuary 1, the present effective 
date, and some desirous of having the order not put into force 
before July 1 next. The elevator and milling interests, as a 
rule, are believed to favor the later day on the ground that at 
that time the amount of grain on hand will be smaller than at 
any other time and that therefore will present fewer problems 
than at any other time. The transit feed men who will be 
deprived of many of their privileges if the decision is not 
modified are not so much interested in the effective date as 
they are in a proceeding that will enable them to present their 
arguments for a modification of the decision that will result in 
the elimination of unfavorable parts of the order. 

On account of the many interests involved any conference 
on any phase of the merits of the case that did not bring in 
all parties is regarded as an impossibility under the principles 
that have heretofore guided the Commission. 

“Our appeal is based on the right of a great modern 
industry to have an adequate day in court before it is con- 
demned,” it is asserted in a petition filed by the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association and others for rehearing in No. 
17000, part 7, grain and grain products within western district 
and for export, with respect to the portions of the report and 
order therein relating to transit on mixed feeds, the unit rule, 
and storage in transit. 

The petitioners set forth that the mixed feed manufacturers 
have in excess of two hundred and fifty plants in the western 
district, representing a total investment in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000 and a total annual output in the neighborhood 
of $300,000,000. 

It is contended that the petitioners are entitled to rehear- 
ing because the great majority of the parties to the proceeding 
omitted all reference to the subjects of transit on mixed feeds, 
the unit rule and storage in transit, due to the fact that there 
had been a stipulation as to matters that would be included in 
the scope of the investigation, and that transit on mixed feeds, 
unit rule and storage in transit were omitted therefrom. 

“The record is wholly lacking in a thorough presentation 
of the very complex question whether transit on mixed feeds, 
the unit rule and storage in transit, either in any one of the 
various forms in which they now prevail or in some other form, 
are lawful or unlawful,” say petitioners. 

: The Commission in its decision made the following findings 
ag — to transit on mixed feeds, the unit rule and storage 
in transit: 


We find that, in connection with the manufacture of mixed feeds 
containing other than the direct products of grain, the protection 
of the through rates on grain or grain products, with the resulting 
application on the mixed feed from the manufacturing point of the 
transit balances or proportional rates applicable on grain or grain 
products is unreasonable and unlawful. 

We find that the unit rule is unreasonable and unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial. 

t We find that storage in transit of the kind described (of manu- 
actured products of grain, for concentration into outbound shipments 
without further processing) is unreasonable and unduly preferential 


and prejudicial. 

_ It is asserted that the findings were made by the Com- 
mission without full hearing as required by section 15 (1) of 
the interstate commerce act. 
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If the -portions of the order referred to should become effec- 
tive, it is contended the manufacturers of mixed feeds with 
plants in the western district would be most disastrously 
affected in ways which do not appear from the record and 
which could not have been foreseen when the order was made. 
It is asserted that the cost of manufacturing mixed feeds would 
be substantially increased to not less than $3 a ton and that 
plants that are most unfavorably affected would be largely or 
entirely driven out of business at their present locations. 

The importance of the mixed feed business with relation 
to balanced feeding of live stock and poultry is emphasized by 
the petitioners. 

The point is made that the Commission can deal with 
transit on mixed feeds, the unit rule and storage in transit 
without interfering in any way with the taking effect ‘of the 
order in all other respects on January 1, 1931, or any other 
date. As to the transit on mixed feeds, the unit rule and stor- 
age in transit, say petitioners, the order could be postponed to 
a later date in order to permit a full hearing concerning them. 

The industry represented by petitioners has developed to 
its present proportions in the enjoyment of essential transpor- 
tation practices repeatedly approved by the Commission, and 
it is entitled to a full hearing before those practices are taken 
from it, petitioners assert. 


Rates Prescribed Too Low 

Texas producers, grain dealers, flour and mixed feed manu- 
facturers, Texas ports and Texas commercial interests gen- 
erally, headed by the Texas Industrial Traffic League, have 
filed a petition for reopening, rehearing and modification of the 
Commission’s order with respect to transit rules, reconsigning 
rules, export rates, domestic rates and joint-direct-line rates. 
Argument is submitted in support of the following points: Stop 
for governmental inspection is not a transit stop and charge for 
transit stops should not exceed one cent a hundred pounds; 
two reconsignments for governmental inspection should be al- 
lowed free; export rates should be lower than domestic rates; 
rates to Rio Grande crossings for export to Mexico should be 
related to rates to Gulf ports; New Orleans-Texas ports rela- 
tionship should be continued on basis prescribed in No. 12798, 
128 I. C. C. 349; rates prescribed are too low for application on 
domestic traffic; rates on flour should be higher than the rates 
on wheat, domestic; specific rates from key points should be 
made on the scale; exact boundary line of southwestern terri- 
tory should be stated in report; and rates from western Kansas 
and Colorado to Texas and Louisiana groups 3 should be based 
on direct mileage. 

“It is unusual for producers and shippers to feel that any 
rate is too low but, after very careful consideration of all phases 
of the case, your petitioners have reached the conclusion that 
the rates prescribed will so reduce the revenues of the car- 
riers accruing from domestic traffic as to seriously jeopardize 
the services rendered in connection with such traffic,” say the 
petitioners in their argument as to domestic rates being too low. 
“The producers and shippers generally will profit more by a 
higher basis of rates on domestic traffic with reasonable and 
necessary transit services and out-of-line movements sufficient 
to keep markets on a competitive basis. 

“Certain domestic rates to primary markets, of course, 
directly affect the price the producer receives for his grain, 
but the general level of the domestic rate fabric is not so im- 
portant to the producer as the general level of the export rate 
structure and the competition between buyers and markets. 
Competition between buyers and markets requires transit 
services and a certain amount of indirect service, all of which 
is costly to the carriers. 

“It is impossible to get something for nothing and, if these 
transit services and indirect hauls are required for handling 
the domestic grain movement, as the record clearly shows they 
are, we must expect to pay rates sufficiently high to compen- 
sate the carriers for that service. With that idea in mind, we 
suggest that the scale of rates prescribed in Oklahoma Millers’ 
League vs. Ala. & Miss Railroad Co., Docket 15026, 128 I. C. C. 
523, with a proper flour differential to be applied on flour be 
prescribed for application within, to and from the southwest. 

“By making the rate on wheat 20 per cent of the first class 
rate, the rates in the various territories wherein the Com- 
mission has prescribed class rates can be properly related to 
the rates in the southwest by prescribing the same percentage 
of the first class rates applicable in those territories. No dif- 
ferentials were prescribed in Docket 15026 for differential ter- 
ritory and none should be prescribed. The rates throughout 
the southwest should be on the same general yardstick basis. 
Any basis prescribed as reasonable maximum rates on wheat, 
however, will be lower than a reasonable basis for application 
on flour because of the greater transportation hazard and the 
greater transportation expense involved in handling flour. 

“If further hearing is granted, your petitioners will submit 
evidence showing that the rates prescribed on domestic traffic 
will be so low as to seriously jeopardize the service and transit 
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privileges required for the handling of grain and that the best 
interests of your petitioners’ members will be served by pre- 
scribing for application on domestic traffic the Docket 15026 
basis of rates, modified as indicated in the foregoing.” 

The Wichita Terminal Elevator Company has asked for 
postponement of the effective date of the order to July 1,°1931, 
when grain stocks are expected to be at a minimum. 

At least one railroad in the affected territory regarded as 
binding on it the order of the Commission in No. 17000, part 7, 
Hoch-Smith grain in the western district and for export, re- 
quiring them all to file tariffs, effective not later than October 
1, on not less than twenty days’ notice, stating the new rates 
required by the report in 164 I. C. C. 619. Therefore it, the 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co., filed its tariff, I. C. C. No. 
137, establishing new rates on October 1. 

But they were but a flash in the pan. No explosion took 
place in the western grain rate structure by reason of the 
Colorado & Wyoming’s high respect for the Commission’s order. 
The tariff was canceled on one day’s notice and the rates on that 
road will continue as they have been until such date as may 
finally be fixed by the Commission. At present the order stands 
amended so as to put the obligation on the carriers to establish 
rates not later than January 1. 

This compliance with the Commission’s order as issued 
took place before the little road was advised of the change in 
date. When it learned of the postponement to January 1, it 
filed a sixth section application, its No. 1, asking for permission 
to cancel the schedule dated to be effective on October 1 on one 
day’s notice. The request was granted. The road has a main 
line about thirty-five miles long running out from Trinidad, 
Colo., known as its southern division, a northern division in 
Wyoming something more than six miles long and a middle 
division at Minnequa, Colo., consisting of sidings and spurs of 
more than 85 miles, its total mileage amounting to about 160. 


RAIL-LAKE CLASS RATES 


Alleging that, unless finding No. 18 in the Commission’s 
decision in No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation, pertain- 
ing to rail-lake class rates, is materially modified, package 
freight transportation on Lake Michigan will be completely de- 
stroyed, Lake Michigan shipper interests have asked the Com- 
mission to reopen that phase of the case for reargument and/or 
reconsideration and modification of that finding. The finding 


covers rates via joint rail-and-lake and lake-and-rail routes. The 
two sorts of rates are collectively called rail-lake rates. The 
petitioners are the Chicago Association of Commerce, the 


Manitowoc-Two Rivers Traffic League and the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

In addition to asserting that the unmodified finding would 
accomplish the destruction, the petitioners declared that such 
destruction was the end originally undertaken by the eastern 
rail carriers when they acquired lake lines beginning in 1901. 
In 1915 the Commission in Lake Line Application under the 
Panama Canal Act, 33 I. C. C. 699, required the railroads to divest 
themselves of the ownership and control of the lines. 


With regard to the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, one 
of the lines that took over the railroad-owned lines, the Lake 
Michigan shipper interests, in this petition declare: 


The history of rates via the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
from the time of its formation very clearly and conclusively shows 
that this line has wholeheartedly cooperated with the eastern rail 
earriers in the matter of differentials, thus depriving the public of 
the natural benefits that shoud flow from the free use of this water- 
way even more effectively than was the case during the period of 
railroad ownership and control. 


The finding which the Lake Michigan shipper interests ask 
to have modified prescribes as maximum reasonable rail-lake 
class rates 90 per cent of the corresponding all-rail rates, but 
says that in no case shall the maximum first class rate fixed by 
this finding be more than 16 cents less than the corresponding 
all-rail first class rate. 

In substance the Lake Michigan shipper interests accuse 
the Commission of arbitrariness in the making of the finding 
under attack. Their petition declares that the finding is un- 
supported by and in direct and irreconcilable conflict with prior 
findings of the Commission and the record of this proceeding; 
out of harmony and in direct and irreconcilable conflict with 
the Commission’s own findings of fact in this proceeding; in 
conflict with every principle which the Commission has here- 
tofore announced in respect of rail-lake rates; wholly ignores 
the plain language of the congressional mandate set forth in 
section 500 of the transportation act; and accomplishes the end 
of the eastern railroads, as hereinbefore set forth, that is, the 
destruction of water transportation on the Great Lakes in so 
far as the movement of package freight between Lake Michigan 
ports and eastern territory is concerned. 

Among the other allegations of the petition are that in the 
two decades prior to the control of lake lines by eastern rail- 
roads the lake lines were operated in the interest of the public 
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on a scale of rates in which the first class differential was 2 
cents and the general average of all the lake-rail rates wa 
74.3 per cent of first class. First class lake-rail then was 7) 


per cent of all-rail first class. The high percentage of all classe; 7 


74.3, was produced by the high percentages on fourth, fifth anj 
sixth classes, sixth lake-rail being 80 per cent of first all-rajj 

By 1907, the Lake Michigan shipper interests declared, the 
railroad-controlled lake lines had narrowed the difference be. 
tween all-rail and lake-rail rates so that the first class differ. 





ential was only 13 cents and the percentage of lake-rail to all! 
rail rates rose to 83.2 in place of the 74.3 per cent that haj| 


prevailed theretofore. 


The protesting shipper interests declared that with the jp.’ 
crease in the lake-rail rates the volume of lake shipment;/ 


declined, the decline in shipments to Chicago harbor betwee 
1901 and 1907 having been 40 per cent, although the volume oj 7 


all freight increased 65 per cent. 


As a result of changes in rates since 1915, the petitioner; © 
assert that the lake-rail rates now are an average of 91.1 per | 
They point out that the president oj) 


nt of the all-rail rates. 


& 


the Rutland-Lake Michigan Transit Corporation, one of the! 


two lake lines in the package freight business at the time of 


the hearing, testified that that line had lost money solely o/ 


account of its inability to obtain volume of traffic; and that the 


railroads absolutely dictated the lake-rail rate adjustment, de| 


clining to join in increased differentials even when their own 
revenue on the traffic involved would not be reduced. He als 
said, according to the Lake Michigan shipper petitioners, that 
unless a way could be found to bring about a proper relative 
rate structure, which would enable the operation of its ships 
at a profit, it would be necessary to withdraw the service. The 
petitioners call attention to the fact that the service of that line 
has been withdrawn. 

The petitioners point out that in the Commission’s report 
it is shown that since 1901 the net increase in the all-rail rate 
between New York and Chicago has been 89.3 per cent, while 
the increase in the standard lake-rail first class rate has been 
138.9 per cent. 


“It is difficult to believe that this increase has been justified | 


by the increase in the cost of service,” said the Commission in 


the report in which finding No. 18 was made, according to the! 


petition of the Lake Michigan interests. 

“But in the face of this conclusion,” says the petition, “find. 
ing No. 18 prescribes a maximum rail-lake first class rate of 
$1.37 from New York to Chicago, or 153.7 per cent greater than 
in effect in 1900, while the prescribed first class all-rail rate is 
$1.52, or 102.7 per cent in excess of the all-rail rate of 1900.” 





W. T. L. CLASS RATES 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
rates, and fourth section application No. 16 et al., has post 
poned the effective date of supplemental fourth section order 
No. 10325 from November 1 to February 1. The supplemental 
fourth section order was issued, to be effective November 1, it 
connection with the report in the class rate investigation whe 
it was thought the railroads might possibly get their tariff 
ready by that date. (See Traffic World, September 27, p. 736.) 

The state of Iowa, for and in behalf of its citizens and ship 
pers, has filed a petition for reargument and reconsideratio 
in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates. The Boari 


of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa also has asked for post} 


ponement of the effective date of the order. 

The state of Iowa in its petition seeks review of the finé 
ings as to rates in zone 1 in western trunk line territory ani 
also as to the percentage relation of the various classes to first 
class. It avers that the decision of the Commission increases 
the rates to and from Iowa beyond any reasonable basis ali 
that it produces such discriminations “as we do not believé 
the Commission intended or believed would follow, and, there 
fore disclaiming any thought of unnecessary delay, our people! 
urge that this petition should be presented and the Commissi0l 
asked to grant the relief in justice and common fairness ti 
the people of the state of Iowa.” 

“We are confronted now with increases and excesses ove! 
Illinois territory, also C. F. A. territory, with one fell stroke, 
ranging from 25 per cent to, in some instances, 100 per cent 
and in all cases large increases when, as so appropriately stated 
in Commissioner Porter’s dissenting opinion, in 43 years—vwitl 
all the cases arising and determined by this Commission in thi 
territory—no such increase in the level of the rates has bee! 
prescribed,” says the petition. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce has pet! 
tioned for reargument and modification, asserting that in th 
western class rate case many of the rates proposed will 
prejudicial to Cedar Rapids. 

Modification of the proposed rates to and from Cedal 
Rapids, so that they will be non-prejudicial and non-discrim 
natory and in harmony with relationships elsewhere establishe/ 
under the eastern and western trunk line scales is requested 
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RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


E Probably the most important figure at the Commsision hear- 
ing in Docket 22455, in the matter of reciprocity in purchasing 
and routing, which opened before Director W. P. Bartel and 
Examiner J. L. Rogers, at Chicago, September 30, was the “friend 
of the line” to whom frequent reference was made. It was 
Iby this phrase that M. C. List, attorney for the Commission, 
who was in charage of the presentation of the information and 
data gathered by Commission investigators, referred to shippers 
"Sand those in control of shipping who favor a given railroad 
Jin routing. Eugene A. Clifford, general purchasing agent of 
ihe C. & N. W., who occupied the witness stand for the whole 
Sof the day, adopted this way of referring to the various firms 
from whom he purchased material, and who, he knew, either 
“Sithrough traffic department advices or independently, went out 
Sof their way to route traffic via his line. 
E He frankly admitted that that was common practice—took 
the attitude, in fact, that it was perfectly proper for a railroad 
to consider its sources of tonnage in making purchases—but 
he insisted that the first consideration in buying in his depart- 
ment, invariably was “price, quality and service.” 

Mr. List began his examination of the railroad buyer before 
a roomful of interested listeners, although no manufacturer or 
dealer in railroad supplies and no shippers’ representative had 
formally entered an appearance. He began with a series of 
general questions which had for their object the bringing out 
of the routine practice on the C. & N. Wi. in handling purchases. 
These yielded the information that, on his line, Mr. Clifford 
considered himself the final authority in deciding from whom 
and at what prices to purchase the materials, requisitions for 
which came to him from the various departments on his line. 
He explained that purchases were sometimes made in lots, some- 
times on contract, but that in practically all cases bids were 
asked from firms dealing in the required supplies. These re- 
quests for bids, he said, were mailed to firms whose names 
appeared on his “inquiry list.” He admitted that names were 
sometimes added to that list at the request of the traffic depart- 
ment, though he sometimes declined to accede to such requests. 
On the other hand, he said, he did not remember an instance 
 )where a name was taken from the inquiry list at the request 
Sof the traffic department. 
With reference to the bids themselves, Mr. Clifford said 
it was not a set rule always to accept the lowest. He explained 
that, sometimes, factors entered into the transaction that made 
it wiser to accept one somewhat higher—especially if his ex- 
perience had taught him to suspect that the lowest bidder could 
not furnish the quality of material desired or the best of service. 
Usually, however, he said, when it was decided not to give the 
business to the lowest bidder, an attempt was made to get 
one of the higher bidders to meet the lower price before the 
business was placed. 


There was considerable discussion on this particular point. 
The witness admitted that sometimes a “friend of the line” 
whose bid was a bit high was informed as to what the lower 
bid was and thus had an opportunity to adjust his bid to the 
lower level to make it possible for the road to give him the 
business. The director pointed out that this was a practice 
that might lead to collusion among bidders and that competi- 
tion might be retarded thereby, but the witness countered by 
saying that the practice was not over-indulged in and that, 
"Moreover, the person having the second opportunity was made 
to understand that the case was exceptional. 

All in all, this practice of informing a higher bidder of the 
lower bid so as to permit a meeting of it on the suggestion, 
at least, that purchases would be made from him if that was 
done, seemed to be the most serious charge brought out against 
the C. & N. W. in the course of the day. It, as well as a num- 
ber of other allegations, were brought to light by means of over 
500 pages of correspondence entered in the shape of 538 exhibits, 
and dealing with many instances where the Commission’s inves- 
woo thought the particular transactions would bear exam- 

on. 

Many of these had to do with lumber which, according to 
the witness, is a commodity the purchasing of which gives the 
oads a great deal of trouble. In a number of cases the files 
ontained letters from the traffic department to the purchasing 
agent pleading for the placing of business with certain actual 
or potential shippers so that tonnage could be saved or obtained. 
Jn one instance, at least, an agent for fourteen mills sent out 
“ circular letter advocating the boycotting of the C. & N. W. 
by these mills because they were not, in his opinion, getting 
a fair share of the road’s lumber orders. Several months later 
he files showed this agent sent another circular letter 
rescinding his former action. Asked to say what had inter- 
ened, Mr. Clifford said he had informed the agent in question 
hat, unless his instructions were reversed, the names of his 


— would be removed entirely from the C. & N. W. inquiry 
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Again, the files contained a memorandum from the traffic 
department to President Sargent, of the C. & N. W., informing 
him of a call from a representative of a group of northwest 
mills who threatened, unless more business came his way, to 
take the matter up with “New York financial interests.” This 
particular threat was characterized by the witness as a “wild 
dream.” 

As indicative of the attitude of some sellers, a file from a 
Seattle lumber company was introduced containing a letter in 
which the writer frankly asked that his bids, at higher prices, 
be accepted in view of the large tonnage he could give the 
C. & N. W. The letter said that a purchasing agent “is work- 
ing for the best interests of his railroad” if he “can get five or 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of competitive freight from us by 
giving us lumber orders that cost him five hundred dollars.” 
This particular pleader, the witness said, was finally removed 
from the inquiry list. 

Much of the lumber purchasing trouble, as revealed by these 
files, seemed to lie in the attitude on the part of the mills 
that the road should not deal with wholesalers and brokers, 
but should buy only direct from the mills. The witness said 
that, over a period of years, there was no appreciable difference 
between the level of prices asked on the one hand by the mills 
as compared with the wholesalers and brokers on the other 
and that he had done, and proposed to continue doing, business 
with both. With reference to his attitude on reciprocity, he 
pointed to a letter written by him to the agent of a western mill 
at Chicago, a paragraph of which said: 


It has always been my policy, which I propose to continue, that, 
all things being equal, our friends would be favored with our busi- 
ness. I am a firm believer in reciprocity and am sure that this means 
the placing of my business with those who can and do favor us. Of 
course, I know you realize very wei that we cannot afford to pay a 
premium, but everything being equal, our friends would participate 
to the greatest extent. 


“And that is still my view, absolutely,’ added the witness. 

In the matter of oil purchasing contracts, the attorney for 
the Commission seemed concerned over the fact that the C. & 
N. W. inquiry list contained only the names of seven companies. 
The witness insisted that those were the only ones large enough 
to meet the requirements of his system, and that it was not 
advisable to change oils frequently. He said that some lines 
quoted on oil by the gallon, while others guaranteed a certain 
maximum cost per 1,000 miles. Because of this basis, he said, 
some bids could not be compared with others. 


Finally, Mr. List inquired into a thick exhibit which con- 
tained copies of correspondence pertaining to the purchasing 
of a supply of suburban car seats. It developed that in this 
particular case Mr. Clifford was ordered, in a telegram from 
New York sent by President Sargent, to give the order to a 
Chicago company, even though, after three attempts, he had 
been unable to get its price down to the level of the lowest 
bidder. The witness said that, perhaps, the fact that the lowest 
bidder had previously sold his seats at below cost and had later 
asked the road to reimburse him for part of his loss, might 
have had something to do with his superior’s decision to let 
out the business to a higher bidder. He added that this was 
the only instance he remembered of direct interference into 
the affairs of his department by the president of the road. 

On the second day of the hearing Mr. List continued to inter- 
rogate Mr. Clifford with reference to the specific matters which 
investigators had discovered in his files. Correspondence in- 
volved in these cases was strewn with letters from the freight 
traffic department to the purchasing departmént conveying the 
information that certain producers of supplies were turning over 
tonnage to the road, or that they had tonnage that might be 
turned over to it, the plea in either case being that the purchas- 
ing department should consider the advisability of turning over 
some orders to such producers. Occasionally the inquiries went 
in the other direction, as was the case with the Pursglove Coal 
and Dock Company, about which Mr. Clifford wrote to the gen- 
eral freight agent of his line at St. Paul, asking whether he 
wanted that company considered in view of a quotation on 5,000 
tons of coal at five cents a ton lower than others. 


The director wanted to know whether coal had eventually 
been bought from that company. Mr. Clifford replied that it 
had not, because he made it a practice to buy coal at the head 
of the lakes only from such companies as had their own 
docks. The Pursglove company, he said, was merely a broker, 
whereas he thought it was his duty to support owners of docks 
“for the good of the country.” The director sought to question 
the witness on the point whether brokers did not pay the dock 
companies for handling their coal and thus add their bit to the 
upkeep of the docks and the “good of the country,” but Mr. 
Clifford professed ignorance on the point. Also, he said he did 
not remember exactly what he had had in mind when he closed 
his letter to the St. Paul general agent with the phrase: “I 
feel that we should accept this proposition.” 

The witness was unable to define the policy whereby the 
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C. & N. W. splits its purchases of electric lamps among three 
dealers, in spite of the fact that the price from dealers de- 
creases with the quantity used annually. He said the practice 
was begun before he came to the road. That discussion arose 
incidental to correspondence with the Delta Hardware Com- 
pany, of Escanaba, Mich., to whom Mr. Clifford wrote, in Jan- 
uary, 1928, after having received a request from his freight 
traffic manager to give that company a chance to bid on mate- 
rial, to the effect that he had “no objection to paying 10 or 15 
per cent more than Chicago prices on account of the freight 
charges you are compelled to pay, but beyond that I cannot 
consistently go.” 

Another interesting exchange of correspondence was _ be- 
tween the witness and G. B. Vilas, general manager of the 
C. & N. W., with reference to the attitude of the Jenney-Semple- 
Hill Company of Minneapolis, who forbade C. & N. W. routing 
on goods purchased by themselves in Chicago. Mr. Clifford’s 
letter explained this by admitting that the Minneapolis com- 
pany had been removed from his inquiry list in 1928 “on account 
of their unfavorable attitude toward the railroads as a whole, 
and their activity in promoting barge lines.” 

As an indication of what sometimes happens when the 
attitude of a producer is considered “not friendly,” Mr. List 
introduced an exchange of correspondence in which the freight 
traffic manager called the purchasing agent’s attention to the 
J. J. Badenock Company, of Chicago, from which $1,368 worth 
of corn was purchased on one order, though, in the words of 
the traffic man, “this concern is not friendly to our company 
and gives us very little business.” To this the witness replied 
that he “would be pleased to remember their attitude when 
next in the market.” 

The Commission then launched into the matter that 
originally brought reciprocal buying before the Federal Trade 
Commission—the purchase of draft gears. The files in this 
matter contained the letter of R. O’Hara, traffic manager of 
Swift and Company, to A. C. Johnson, vice-president of the C. 
& N. W., which voiced the expectation that the packing com- 
pany’s “railroad friends” would use the Durable draft gear, ‘‘on 
a reciprocity basis.” Mr. Clifford said only 25 of these gears 
ever had been ordered, and that even that order had been can- 
celled when it became apparent that new A. R. A. test figures 
would make unnecessary expensive tests of the Durable gear 
by his company. With reference to the Forsythe gear, he said 
his company had never bought any because it was just beginning 
to look into them when the “publicity got too hot.” He said that, 
with reference to these gears, as well as others, it was his 
attitude and that of President Sargent that, unless defects 
developed or the price became out of line, there was no reason 
for making a change in the draft gear being used. 

It developed, however, that in at least one instance, 500 sets 
of gears were purchased from the Union Draft Gear Company, 
from which only repair parts had been bought over a term of 
years, the railroad traffic department having called the atten- 
tion of the purchasing agent to the fact that the president of 
the gear company was a large stockholder in and controlled the 
routing of the extensive tonnage of the Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, radio manufacturers. The tenor of the file on this subject 
was, however, that the traffic department was disappointed in 
the small amount of freight routed over their road by the radio 
company after the gears had been bought. 

In closing the direct examination of Mr. Clifford, the director 
asked him whether it was fair to say that it was his policy and 
the policy of his road to favor, in purchasing, their friends, and 
to give those friends a chance to refigure prices when someone 
not a friend submitted lower ones. Mr. Clifford would not admit 
that that was true as a policy, with the possible exception of 
lumber, but he said it happened occasionally in the purchase of 
other material and supplies. He said the practice of “trading” 
traffic for supply orders was much more prevalent at present 
than it was fifteen years ago, but he said he thought it was per- 
fectly proper in the railroad as well as in other business, so long 
as it was not allowed to go beyond ethical bounds. 

The second witness was H. M. Byers, freight traffic manager 
of the C. & N. W. who said his department cooperated to the 
fullest extent with Mr. Clifford’s. He said that, from copies of 
all orders given by Mr. Clifford, he compiled a monthly purchase 
report which was used by his solicitation forces in trying to get 
tonnage for the road. He said this system had been perfected by 
Mr. Clifford, his previous experience having been that few pur- 
chasing agents have “commercial sense.” 

On the other hand, he denied that it was his practice to 
send tonnage reports to Mr. Clifford. Sometimes, he said, large 
shippers make it a practice to send such reports periodically to 
his department, but he never made it a regular thing to send 
them on to the purchasing department, his efforts in that direc- 
tion being confined to taking up, either personally or by letter, 
the pleas of such pafrons as felt they were not getting the share 
of C. & N. W. orders to which their routed tonnage entitled them. 
He said it was thoroughly understood that any request his 
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department made on the purchasing department to favor , 
friend was based on the “other things being equal” principle 
He said he would never lend himself to the practice of paying 














certain sellers of railroad supplies a premium in exchange fo” 


additional tonnage. 
but unlawful. 

Mr. Byers was also questioned perfunctorily with ref. 
erence to certain of the exhibits of correspondence, but he was 


That, he said, would not only be unethical, 7 


carefully quizzed on only one, the last, No. 53, which concernei 7 
an effort made by the C. & N. W. to find westbound tonnage” 
for 100 mill-type cars purchased by the Edward Hines Wester 7 
Pine company, from the New York Central, for use on the 


Oregon and Northwest railroad. The contention of the Con. 


mission attorney was that the C. & N. W. went to considerabk= 
expense to find these ladings in order to do a favor for the” 


lumber company. 


Mr. Byers admitted that the loaded cars hai” 


gone west without paying charges on the cars themselves. Qn 


the propriety of this he and the director disagreed. The latter” 
cited the McCloud River cases in 56 I. C. C., where, he said 7 
the Commission had found such charges assessible on new 


cars, whether or not they were loaded. 
tariff point of the matter, insisting that the tariff under which 


such charges should have been assessed on the cars involved! 


in the case cited, did not apply on the cars here. 


The witness made a’ 


Mr. Byers tried to point out further that, so far as expense j 


was concerned, there were always expenses connected with 
freight solicitation and that this instance was merely another 


freight solicitation job. He said it was no more trouble filling 


the Hines cars than it would have been to fill his own, and his 
line was sure of the haul on all of them that his solicitation 
forces filled. 

Just before the close of the session, Mr. List questioned 
the witness as to his practice in bringing pressure to bear on 
the claim department of his road in behalf of shippers with 
cars to be routed. S. H. Cady, general solicitor of the C. é 


N. W., protested that the scope of the investigation coverei# 


only purchases and routing and that, therefore, claims could 
not properly be considered, but he was overruled. Mr. Byers 
replied that he always tried to do what he could for anyone 
who came to his department looking for help in the settlement 
of claims and that his good offices in this respect were not de 
pendent on the amount of business he might get from the sup. 
pliant. On the other hand, he said, he did not make it a prac 
tice to substitute his view in claim matters for that of the 
claim department, which had had much the better opportunity 
of investigating the matter. 


At the end of the session, Mr. List announced that he wouli® 


resume the questioning of C. & N. W. witnesses on October §, 
by placing on the stand President Sargent and A. R. Gould, 
assistant freight traffic manager. An adjournment was then 
taken until October 6, when the Commission attorney will be 
gin presenting the results of investigations on other western 
roads. 


GRAPE SHIPPERS FINED 


The Commission has been advised that in the federal court 
for the southern district court of California the Valley Agricul 
tural Co. and Leslie C. Unger have entered pleas of nolo con 
tendere on a joint indictment of ten counts alleging the fur 
nishing of false weights as to shipments of grapes from Parlier, 
Calif., to various eastern destinations, chiefly Chicago, IIl., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1928. The company was fined $3,000 and 
Unger, $2,000. The latter was indicted as agent of the company. 

The case against the grape shippers was prepared for the 
prosecuting officers by E. M. Ebert, a member of the staff o/ 
the Commission’s bureau of inquiry. The company and it: 
agent were accused of furnishing false weights, less than the 
actual weights of the shipments and thereby obtaining trans 
portation for their goods at from $60 to $100 a car less thal 
actual weight required that they should have paid. 
inating line alleged false weights, presented undercharge claim: 
and collected the amounts due. 


fines mentioned. 


DETERIORATED SMOKELESS POWDER 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, in the matter 
of regulations for the transportation of explosives by freight. 
has amended its regulations so as to permit the transportation 
of about 300,000 pounds of deteriorated small arms smokeless 
powder from Charleston, S. C., and Pedricktown, N. J., to Lake 
Junction, N. J., in tank cars instead of the usual containers, 
upon two conditions. The first is that the powder shall be 
covered with water and the second that the transportation shall 
take place between October 1, 1930, and April 1, 1931. The 
powder has been sold by the government to the Hercules Pow 
der Co. That company asked for and obtained the change it 


the regulations which was published in an appropriate tariff 0! 


one day’s notice. 


That fact, however, did not® 
prevent the return of an indictment and the imposition of the) 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


i taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
(Digerts plished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Conga, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Appellate Department, Superior Court, Los Angeles County, 
California.) Action to recover excess freight charges lies with- 
out first proceeding before Railroad Commission (Deering’s Gen. 
Laws 1923, act 6386, sections 17, 24, 73; Deering’s Gen. Laws 
Supp. 1925-1927, act 6386, sec. 71)—Sunset Pacific Oil Co. vs. 
Los Angeles & S. L. R. Co., 290 Pac. Rep. 434. 

Complaint for excessive charges by common carrier must 
be filed with Railroad Commission within two years from accrual 
of action (Deering’s Gen. Laws Supp. 1925-1927, act 6386, sec. 
71).—Ibid. 

oo of interstate commerce act regarding recovery 
of excessive freight charges are not persuasive in construing 
public utilities act of California, provisions being dissimilar 
(interstate commerce act, sec. 9, and sec. 16, subd. 3, as amended, 
49 USCA, sec. 9, and sec. 16, subd. 3; Deering’s Gen. Laws 1923, 


© act 6386, sec. 73, subd. a; Deering’s Gen. Laws Supp. 1925-1927, 


act 6386, sec. 71, subd. b).—Ibid. 

Charges for transportation over given distance in excess of 
charges for shipment originating at more distant point is viola- 
tion of “long-and-short-haul” provision (Deering’s Gen. Laws 
1923, act 6386, sec. 24).—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission has no jurisdiction to order refund 
of charges collected in violation of “long-and-short-haul” clause 
(Deering’s Gen. Laws. 1923, act 6386, sec. 24; Deering’s Gen. 
Laws Supp. 1925-1927, act 6386, sec. 71).—Ibid. 

Limitation period for filing complaint with Railroad Com- 
mission held inapplicable to law action for recovery of charges 
collected in violation of “‘long-and-short-haul” clause (Deering’s 
Gen. Laws 1923, act 6386, sections 24, 73, subd. a; Deering’s 
Gen. Laws Supp. 1925-1927, act 6386, sec. 71).—Ibid. 

Action is not one founded upon “instrument in writing” un- 
less instrument itself contains contract to do thing for non- 
performance of which action is brought, as regards limitation 
(Code Civ. Proc., sec. 337). 

Under Code Civ. Proc., sec. 337, the period for the com- 
mencement of action other than for recovery of real property 
is four years where the action is founded upon an instrument 
in writing.—Ibid. 

Action to recover overcharge on contract of carriage held 
not “action founded upon instrument in writing’ as regards 
limitation (Code Civ. Proc., sec. 337).—Ibid. 

Action to recover overcharge collected in violation of “long- 
and-short-haul” clause held “action upon liability created by 
statute” as regards limitations (Code Civ. Proc., sec. 338, subd. 


Code Civ. Proc., sec. 338, subd. 1, makes the statute of 
limitations for an action upon a liability created by statute, 
other than a penalty or forfeiture, three years.—Ibid. 

Measure of damages for collection of rate in excess of 
tariff rate is difference between rate assessed and that which 
ee (Deering’s Gen. Laws 1923, act 6386, sec. 17). 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
(City Court of New York, Trial Term.) Bill of lading 


Stating package is received in apparent good order does not 


reate presumption thereof when goods were delivered to ship- 


per.—Harry Meyers Co. vs. Cunard 8. S. Co., Limited, 244 New 
York Supplement 114. 


Consignee must show goods were in good order when de- 


livered to shipper, though bill of lading recites receipt in appar- 


ent good order.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) 


State courts 
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are governed by federal statutes and federal courts’ construc- 
tion thereof in determining carriers’ liability respecting inter- 
state shipments.—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. Glow 
Electric Co., 172 N. E. Rep. 425. 

Pleadings in actions involving carriers’ liability respecting 
— shipments are subject to construction by state courts. 
—Ibid. 

Plaintiff, alleging that machinery loaded by shipper was in 
good condition when delivered to defendant carrier was bound 
to show proper loading.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s improper loading is available to carrier as defense 
only when direct cause of damage (49 USCA, sec. 101). 

Act. Cong. Aug. 29, 1916, sec. 21 (49 USCA, sec. 101), 
provides that carrier, inserting in bill of lading words “Shipper’s 
weight, load, and count,’ or words of like purport, shall not 
be liable for damage caused by improper loading, non-receipt, 
of misdescription of goods, if such statement be true.—Ibid. 

Carrier accepting goods, not loaded according to tariff regu- 
lations, is liable for damage thereto, unless such non-compliance 
amounted to improper loading proximately causing damage (49 
USCA, sec. 101).—Ibid. 

Carrier is not liable for damage to goods due to act of God, 
“——-* military forces, inherent nature of goods, or owner’s act. 
—ibDl1d, 

Plaintiff introducing evidence of proper loading by shipper 
in action for damage to shipment held not required to prove 
compliance with tariff regulations.—Ibid. 

Carrier accepting shipment after inspection without claiming 
defects in loading did not waive defense of improper loading. 
—Ibid. 

Whether damage to machinery was due to manner of load- 
ing by shipper held for jury.—lIbid. 

Common carrier of freight cannot covenant against its own 
negligence (Interstate commerce act, sec. 20 (11), as amended, 
49 USCA, sec. 20 (11)). 

Interstate commerce act, sec. 20 (11), as amended by act 
Cong. Feb. 28, 1920, sec. 436, act Cong. July 3, 1926, and act 
Cong. March 4, 1927, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11), provides 
that no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other limitation 
shall exempt common carrier from liability to holder of through 
bill of lading for loss, damage, or injury to property received 
for transportation to another state or country.—Ibid. 

Evidence that shipment was accepted by carrier’s employe 
held admissible to show good condition and proper loading when 
delivered to carrier.—Ibid. 

Instruction that defendant carrier had burden of proving 
that shipper’s improper loading caused damage to shipment, 
and that plaintiff could recover on proof of delivery to defend- 
ant properly loaded and damaged condition on arrival, held 
proper.—Ibid. 

Refusal of charge that carrier was not bound to ascertain 
whether machinery was properly loaded by shipper held not 
error, in view of proper charges on burdens of proof.—lIbid. 

Refusal of charge that defendant carrier was not bound to 
provide skilled person to help load machinery or to direct or 
approve shipper’s loading held not error, in view of charge that 
plaintiff must prove proper loading.—Ibid. 

Charge that carrier cannot complain of shipper’s failure to 
load machinery, as required by law, if it examined and approved 
loading, held erroneous.—Ibid. 

Charge that carrier, examining and approving shipper’s 
loading, cannot complain of non-compliance with legal require- 
ments, held not prejudicial error, in view of correct instruction 
in general charge.—Ibid. 

Evidence held sufficient to sustain verdict for plaintiff in 
action against carrier for damage to machinery transported.— 
Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Texarkana.) In action 
against railroad for burned freight, jury’s discussion of possible 
indictment against plaintiff held not misconduct, in view of 
special issues submitted. 


Defendant contended that it was misconduct for the jury 
to discuss and consider the probable indictment against plaintiff 
which might result if they found he burned the shipment in 
question or caused it to be burned.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. Van 
Zandt, 30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 503. 


Jury’s discussion of provision in bill of lading regarding the 
value of shipment held not misconduct, in action for value of 
burned shipment.—Ibid. 

It is not misconduct for jury to discuss and consider evi- 
dence before them and effect of answers they make to issues 
submitted.—Ibid. 

Ordinary juror is esteemed man of ordinary intelligence 
and honesty as regards weight of juror’s testimony on motion 
for new trial for misconduct. 

On a motion for new trial, three of the jurors testified that, 
while attorneys’ fees to be paid by plaintiff were mentioned, 
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they were not influenced thereby in reaching their conclusion. 
Defendant contended that a presumption of injury arose and 
that the testimony of the jurymen that they were not influenced 
by the misconduct is entitled to little weight, and not sufficient 
to rebut the presumption.—lIbid. 

Findings of no market value and fixing value of destroyed 
freight to plaintiff held not unwarranted by evidence. 

The jury, on special issues, found that the second-hand 
dental outfit in question, at the time of its destruction, had no 
market value at the place of destination, and that its value to 
plaintiff was $1,250. Plaintiff himself testified that it did have 
a market value, but defendant’s witness testified he could not 
say whether there was a fixed market price for second-hand 
dental equipment.—Ibid. 

Permitting question on cross-examination, whether it would 
be unreasonable to value destroyed freight at certain sum, held 
harmless, if error (Court of Civil Appeals’ Rule 62a). 

In an action against a railroad company for destroyed 
freight, defendant’s expert was asked, on cross-examination, if 
it would be unreasonable to value a given dental outfit at $2,000, 
there being no market value at the place involved. Defendant 
contended that this called for an opinion and conclusion without 
stating facts on which to base it.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Fort Worth.) In action 
for delay in transporting live stock, testimony based upon two 
shipments held insufficient to show usual and customary time 
consumed in shipments.—Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. 
vs. Helm, 30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 492. 

Shipper held not qualified to testify to usual and customary 
time required for shipment over given route. 

The action was for damages to cattle arising from delay 
caused by routing the shipments contrary to plaintiff’s instruc- 
tions. Plaintiff had never shipped cattle before between the 
points involved in this case. His testimony regarding the cus- 
tomary and usual time of shipments between intermediate points 
was based on one or two shipments. Moreover, there was no 
testimony to show the length of time required to make the trans- 
fer of the shipment from one connecting carrier to another.— 

Error in admitting shipper’s testimony regarding customary 
time consumed by live stock shipments held not rendered harm- 
less by incomplete testimony of carrier’s witness. 

The testimony of carrier’s witness did not cure the error 
in admitting plaintiff’s testimony, since witness’ testimony ap- 
parently did not take into consideration the delays incident to 
transfers of shipments from one connecting carrier to another. 
Moreover, according to bill of exception, the plaintiff’s testimony 
was given effect in reaching the judgment rendered.—Ibid. 


In action for delay in transporting shipment, qualified wit- 
ness’ testimony regarding average speed of shipments is not 
inadmissible as calling for conclusion.—Ibid. 


Opinion of qualified witness as to value of shipment at 
— if it had been delivered at proper time, is admissible. 
—Ibid. 


In action for delay in transporting live stock, opinion of 
shipper, not qualified, held incompetent to prove damages or 
negligence.—Ibid. 

In action for delay in transporting stock shipment, held in- 
terest allowed by court should not be construed as interest 
eo nomine, but as part of damages.—Ibid. 

Interest held recoverable, in action for delay in transporting 
shipment, as part of damages, if there be prayer in plaintiff’s 
gee and cause of action established by competent proof.— 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Bill of lading having 
been drawn by steamship company must be construed most 
strongly against it—Gelderman vs. Dollar S. S. Lines, Limited, 
41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 398. 

Court has power in proper case to excuse compliance with 
unreasonable requirement in bill of lading.—lIbid. 

Reasonableness of any limitation period within which suit 
must be brought is question of law.—Ibid. 

Thirty-day limitation in bill of lading within which to insti- 
tute suit for damage to cargo held unreasonable under circum- 
stances. 

The shipper, in order to properly prosecute claim, had to 
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termine cause thereof and liability therefor.—Ibid. 


Court holding period provided in bill of lading for sui) 
is too short has no power to determine period for bringing suit, | 


—Ibid. 


I. C. C. DECISION ENJOINED 


A permanent injunction against the decision of the Com.” 


mission in three cases involving rates on sand, gravel and 
crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois points to points ip 
Illinois was issued this week by a three-judge court, composed 


of Circuit Judge Sparks and District Judges Wilkerson ani) 
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Woodward, at Chicago, United States district court for the! 


northern district of Illinois. 


Company and others against the Big Four and others, and 


I. and S. 3093, sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana to ~ 
They were the subject of a series of) 


destinations in Illinois. 


The cases covered by the Com.) 
mission’s decision, which was set aside, are docket 21939, sand 7 
gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois points to 7 
destinations in Illinois; docket 21372, Ohio and Indiana Stone ~ 


conferences in 1929, at which an attempt to reach a compromise | 


as to the rates involved was made, under the “conference plan,” |) 


but on which it was later necessary to go to formal hearing, 


The Commission’s order in the case carried March 31, 1930,7 


as the effective date for the rates prescribed. The order was 
attacked by the C. & E. I. and a temporary injunction issued, 


pending disposition by the court, March 11, 1930. The case§ 


was given the title of equity No. 9709. 

An important feature of the decision of the court was that 
the introduction, as evidence, in the formal hearing held before 
Examiner Fuller, who was in charge of the compromise efforts 


that had preceded, of an exhibit containing several thousand) 
rates that had been worked out by a committee of shipper and” 


carrier representatives in the effort to reach agreement as) 


to the rates, informally, was introduced illegally. Agreement 
of all the parties had not been obtained as to the rates con 
tained in the exhibit, and it was introduced over the objections 


of certain of them, without opportunity for cross-examination| 


of the witness, who presented the exhibit, being granted. As) 


to the introduction of the exhibit, which was the result of the’ 


compromise efforts that preceded the formal hearing, the court] 


said: 


pose of securing a compromise. The parties were invited to talk 
freely, and they did so in a spirit of compromise. 


were made, in many instances with definite reservations that they 


It must be remembered that, up to the time of the formal hearing,/ 
the case had proceeded under the ‘‘conference plan,’’ with the pur-7 


Proposals of rates) 


should not be used against the proposers in cases which might later) 


arise. 


In order to preserve the efficacy of the ‘“‘conference plan” it® 


is quite imperative that the proceedings thereunder be held in the/ 


strictest confidence and that the facts thereby obtained should never 
be used against the participating parties unless by agreement, or 
unless fully substantiated by other evidence. To do otherwise woul 
defeat the very purpose for which the method of procedure was 
established. 

The principal points on which the complainant based its 
case were that the exhibit referred to was improperly intro 
duced and was prejudicial to complainant and that discrimina- 


tion in interstate commerce was involved, concerning which the 


evidence was inadequate and cross-examination had been im 
properly restricted. 

The court found that there was “no substantial evidence 
from which the following facts may be inferred:” 

1. That any advantage or disadvantage has resulted from the 
disparity of rates complained of by the shippers; 

2. That loss of profits to shippers, if any, is due to alleged undue 
prejudicial rates; 

3. That shipments have been made or prevented by reason 0 
alleged disparity of rates. 

“Under the rulings of the Commission the proof of these 
facts seems to be necessary,” said the court. 

The government was represented in the trial of the case 
before the court by J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief counsel, 
and Elmer B. Collins, special assistant to the Attorney-General 

John F. Conners, assistant general solicitor of the C. & E. 1, 
represented the complainant. 


AID TO SANTA CLAUS 


The Commission has authorized the transcontinental rail 
roads for whom Toll is the tariff publishing agent, on fifteel 
days’ notice, to publish a through rate of $1.67 on Christma 
trees, branches and bushes from transcontinental origin point 
in Alberta, British Columbia, California, Idaho, Montana, Ore 
gon and Washington to group A on the Atlantic seaboard 
At present traffic of that sort moves on a combination of th 
transcontinental rate to group B and the local beyond, tht 
transcontinental rate to group B points being $1.52. Thi 
transcontinental rate may enable the suppliers of western treé 
to come almost to the doors of the territory which furnishé 
much of the Christmas greenery for the eastern part of th 


country. Toll, in his application for sixth section permissiolj 


asked for short time so as to enable him to get the rate intl 
effect by the time the traffic, if any, would be moving. 
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October 4, 1930 


RAILROAD REGULATION 


(Second and third of a series of three articles in the Wall Street 
Journal by Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) 

The theory of the law of 1920 is that if the general public 
expects to have an “adequate system of transportation” it must 
be prepared to pay for it. Section 15a embodies this principle. 
That section is frequently misrepresented as a “guarantee” of a 
“fair return” to the carriers. The experience of ten years should 
be enough to disabuse people’s minds on the point, quite apart 
from the terms of the section. All that is necessary to note here 
is that the public has a vital interest in the physical adequacy, 
financial stability and operating efficiency of the railroad plant 
which is to be supported by the rates which the public pays. 
In general the public—speaking through Congress—relies there- 
for upon private capital, private initiative and private skill— 
under regulation. 

So far as direct relation of carrier to shipper and traveler 
is concerned there is but slight uncertainty respecting “jurisdic- 
tion” as between manager and regulator. Management has little 
or no scope for “discretion” under what may loosely be termed 
the “penal” clauses of the Act. Its actions are rigidly restrained 
in detail as well as in principle; Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 forti- 
fied by other administrative and procedural sections, take care 
of that. Nevertheless, even here the regulating authority must 
bear in mind that while we are dealing with a “national” sys- 
tem of railroads, that system is composed of separate, inde- 
pendent, competitive carriers and that “competition” is a cardinal 
principle in the whole affair. This is of the utmost importance 
in administration, for example, of Sections 3 and 4 of the Act. 
That which would be unlawful because discriminatory under a 
“national” system composed of one Carrier becomes a necessary 
element of competition under a “national” system composed of 
many independent carriers, and the distinction between the two 
things is fundamental. Furthermore, in one or two other parts 
of the law (particularly in Section 15(4) which protects the car- 
rier in its “long haul’) it is necessary to remember that, if re- 
liance is to be placed upon private enterprise operating competi- 
tive carriers, the incentives necessary to private enterprise and 
the conditions necessary to keep those incentives in full play 
must be preserved as fully as possible. We cannot have a suc- 
cessful hybrid between private enterprise and governmental 
operation—it must be one thing or the other. 

The one department of regulation wherein the zone of man- 
agement requires the most careful delimitation is that which 
deals with carrier finances. The law places in the hands of the 
regulating authority complete control: 

(1) Of the amount and character of securities to be issued, 
and 

(2) The prices and terms of their sale or pledge. Here we 
touch the very vitals of carrier management. What is the in- 
terest of “the public’ in this matter? The public is fundamen- 
tally interested in carrier solvency, for insolvency means receiv- 
ership and—almost necessarily—deterioration in service. The 
public, therefore, is interested in the carrier obtaining its money 
on the best possible terms. Therefore it is interested in “sound 
financing by the carriers. What is and what is not “sound 
financing” is not at all times easy to discern or describe. Cer- 
tain minima can no doubt be laid down by way of principle. 
Fixed interest charges, for example, should be within a “safe” 
limit. A carrier should so finance as to be able to raise what 
money it may require from time to time without increasing those 
charges beyond that limit. That precludes insolvency and 
assures necessary enlargements of plant. In general the reg- 
ulating authority is bound to see that these essentials are 
present—if possible—in capitalization proposals presented for 
its approval. 

But with these essentials safeguarded managerial discretion 
must have a free field in its choice of means to attract capital 
from the investment market. Neither shipper nor traveler—as 
such—is necessarily concerned in those means, and the concern 
of the regulating authority under the law is limited to the in- 
terest of the shipper and traveler—as such—and their need for 
an adequate railroad system. The investment market is in con- 
stant flux, and is characterized by extreme variety in the kinds 
of securities in which participation, either as owner or creditor, 
in corporate enterprises is offered to the investor. Whole 
libraries have been written on the subject of corporate finance 
and the problems of investment, and beautifully symmetrical 
theories have been laid down for the guidance of all concerned. 
But one obstinate fact remains at all times in the foreground, 
and that is that when the investment market is asked for capital 
its terms must be met, for from those terms there is no appeal. 
And, subject to the essential requirements above described, it 
is the business of management and not the business of regulation 
to devise the means to meet them. And, in meeting them, man- 
agement is entitled to follow its own judgment—and to make its 
own mistakes. 

Another important department of regulation wherein man- 
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agerial discretion is entitled to respect is in the matter of new 
lines. But here its zone is more restricted than in the case of 
finance. The public undertakes no liability for return on ex- 
cessive issues of securities. It does, however, undertake a gen- 
eral liability to support railroad facilities placed in its service 
and it is entitled to be protected against wasteful construction. 
It was to guard against this that the construction of new lines 
was subjected to regulatory control. But here, too, the Congress 
clearly expected managerial initiative to function, and with rea- 
sonable freedom to make its own mistakes. That it looked to 
the regulating authority for initiative in this matter is impossible 
to believe. 

It is not necessary to pursue in detail a survey of the zone 
wherein managerial discretion should have free play. The es- 
sence of the matter is the spirit in which the regulating authority 
approaches its task. Social control of industry and commerce 
threatens to become the great problem for all countries as indus- 
trial commercial organizations are driven by competition into 
greater and greater concentration of capital and effort. Granted 
that there is truth in the notion that uncontrolled concentration 
of “economic power” in few private hands spells danger to the 
community at large, there is far greater danger to that com- 
munity in the growth of an entrenched bureaucracy ever avid 
of more and yet more power and ever seeking fresh fields for 
its exercise. That is something which every man who is en- 
trusted with regulatory powers should ever bear in mind, for no 
matter who he may be, no matter what may have been his train- 
ing or experience, he will often be tempted to forget it. 


Article No. 3—Recapture Unfair 


The Act of 1920 laid down in Section 15a the correct prin- 
ciples of rate making for the country’s railroads. Unfortunately 
the same Act in the same section departed from that theory in 
a vital point and the consequences of this departure have been 
little short of disastrous. Paragraphs (5) to (16), inclusive, of 
that section have no logical place in the law and should be 
bodily excised. To make this clear it is necessary first to 
describe the theory embodied in the rest of the section. Its 


essence is contained in Paragraph (2) which reads as follows: 


In the exercise of its power to prescribe gust and reasonable rates 
the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust such rates 
so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate 
groups or territories as the Commission may from time to time 
designate) will, under honest, efficient and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation: Provided, that the Commission shall 
have reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate 
which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe 
different rates for different sections of the country. 


United States Divided Into Natural Rate Groups 


The country is divided into natural rate groups. These 
groups are in large measures self-contained in that the systems 
serving them are for the most part fully enclosed within the 
group borders. The borders were originally fixed by the growth 
of large city markets—all situated upon water or waterways—at 
which freight for the most part changed ownership. Hence 
there was no natural reason for the extension of group systems 
beyond the group borders. The three main groups thus naturally 
arising are the eastern group, comprising territory east of 
Chicago and St. Louis and north of the Ohio River, the southern 
group, south of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, and 
the western group, comprising the rest of the country. It is 
unnecessary for the purpose of this discussion to do more than 
note the existence of natural rate groups and their recognition 
—not establishment—by the Commission. 

The theory of the law is that the traffic moving within a 
rate group should pay in rates and fares money enough to pay 
all expenses of upkeep and movement incurred by the railroads 
operating in the group, together with a surplus which shall be 
equal to an aggregate fair return on the aggregate value of 
railroad property so operating. When this total burden has 
been properly distributed through the rates over all the traffic 
moving in the group in proportion to the ability of each class 
of traffic to carry a portion thereof, the rates which express this 
distribution are “reasonable” rates, and they are “reasonable” 
precisely because they so express it. Two things are here 
important to bear clearly in mind. The first is that an aggre- 
gate fair return on the aggregate value of railroad property 
operating in a group is the same thing as an average fair 
return on the average value of the property owned by each of 
the railroads operating in the group. The second thing is that 
shippers and travelers who have paid no more than reasonable 
rates have no further right, title, or interest whatever in the 
money thus paid to the railroads. Whether under such rates 
railroad A gets a return of 10% on the value of its property 
while railroad B gets a return of only 1% is a question in 
which shippers and travelers have not the slightest concern, 
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legal or equitable. Such is the plain meaning of Section l5a 


(2) above quoted. 
Excess Earnings Reserved for United States 
Now let us look at Section 15a (5), which reads as follows: 


In as much as it is impossible (without regulation and control in 
the interest of the commerce of the United States considered as a 
whole) to establish uniform rates upon competitive traffic which will 
adequately sustain all the carriers which are engaged in such traffic 
and which are indispensable to the communities to which they render 
the service of transportation, without enabling some of such carriers 
to receive a net railway operating income substantially and unrea- 
sonably in excess of a fair return upon the value of their railway 
property held for and used in the service of transportation, it is 
hereby declared that any carrier which receives such an income so in 
excess of a fair return, shall hold such part of the excess, as herein- 
after prescribed, as trustee for. and shall pay it to, the United States, 


Criticizes Recapture Clause 


We have here a complete shift of base on the part of the 
law, and a theory of rate making totally different from that con- 
tained in Section 15a (2) above discussed. Paragraph (2) con- 
templated a rate structure which would yield an average “fair 
return” on the value of each of the railroads operating in the 
group and in which the rates would properly distribute the 
total burden over the various classes of traffic and thereby be- 
come “reasonable” rates. But Paragraph (5) contemplates a 
body of rates which will “adequately sustain all the carriers 
which are engaged in that traffic.” What do the words “ade- 
quately sustain” mean if they do not mean “provide a fair 
return for—”’? Cap a railroad be said to be “adequately sus- 
tained” if it does not receive a “fair return” on its value? And 
what does the phrase “all the carriers” mean in this connection 
if it does not mean “each carrier”? Substitute now these phrases 
for the phrases in the text of the law and we have: 

“In as much as it is impossible * * * to establish uniform 
rates * * * which will provide a fair return for each carrier 
which is engaged in such traffic * * *” 


Basis for Recapture in Paragraph (5) 


While there is no possible basis in logic for recapture 
under Paragraph (2)—for how could a railroad make an “un- 
reasonable” profit from “reasonable” rates— and if it could, to 
whom would such a profit “reasonably” belong ?—there would be 
a logical basis for recapture, under Paragraph (5) for rates 
which would yield a minimum fair return for each carrier would 
yield more than an aggregate fair return for the aggregate car- 
rier-group value and would ipso facto be “unreasonably” high. 
But in such case the recaptured excess would be due to the ship- 
pers who had paid the unreasonably high rates and not to the 
United States. Admittedly, however, it is Paragraph (2) which 
gives us the rate-making rule, and not Paragraph (5). 

The plain truth of the matter is that the recapture clauses 
of Section 15a—(5) to (16), inclusive—are totally inconsistent 
with the rest of the section and with the whole theory of the 
Act, and are contrary to common sense and fair dealing. The 
Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek case (263 U. S. 456) 
has declared them to be “constitutional” and that presumably 
ends the matter so far as the courts are concerned. They have 
been in the law for ten years and it is doubtful that the Con- 
gress could be persuaded to repeal them with retroactive effect 
so as to return the many millions of dollars which some of the 
roads owe to the contingent fund. 

It will be, perhaps, of interest to note the confusion of 
thought into which the Supreme Court fell when it rendered the 
Dayton-Goose Creek decision, although that confusion in no way 
affects the validity of its order. 

The constitutionality of the recapture clauses was unani- 
mously sustained by the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose 
Creek case (263 U. S. 456), the opinion having been written by 
the late Chief Justice Taft. The reasoning of the court may be 
summarized as follows: 

The Act of 1920 had for its purpose the building up of an 
adequate system of transportation by “railways always prepared 
to handle promptly all the interstate traffic of the country.” 
Regulatory powers of the commission were enlarged so as to 
include the duty to provide the railways with a fair return on 
the value of their property employed in the public service. This 
was to be done by the fixing of uniform rates for the various 
traffic groups into which the country is divided on such a basis 
as would yield in each group an aggregate fair return on the 
aggregate value of carrier property within the group. 

“The directions given to the commission in fixing uniform 
rates will tend to put them on a scale enabling a railroad of 
average efficiency among all the carriers of the section to earn 
the prescribed maximum return. Those who earn more must 
hold one-half the excess, primarily to preserve their sound eco- 
nomic condition and avoid wasteful expenditures and unwise 
dividends. Those who earn less are to be given help by credit 
secured through a fund made up of the other half of the excess. 
By the recapture clauses Congress is enabled to maintain uni- 
form rates for all shippers and yet keep the net return of rail- 
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ways whether strong or weak to the varying percentages which 7 


are fair respectively for them. The recapture clauses are thus 7 


the key provision of the whole plan.” 


Test of Reasonable Rates 
“The vadility of the plan depends upon two propositions: 
(a) “Rates which as a body enable all the railroads nec. 
essary to do the business of a rate territory or section to enjoy 
not more than a fair net operating income on the aggregate 


value of their properties therein economically and efficiently 


operated are reasonable from the standpoint of the individua] % 


shipper in thai section. 
(b) 


ever strong financially, however economical in its facilities or 


“The carrier owning and operating a railroad, how- 


favorably situated as to traffic, is not entitled as of constitu. | 


tional right to more than a fair net operating income upon the 
value of its properties which are being devoted to transportation. 


By investment in a business dedicated to the public service | 
the owner must recognize that as compared with investment in © 


private business he cannot expect either high or speculative | 


dividends but that his obligation limits him to only fair or rea. 
sonable profit. If the company owned the only railroad engaged 
in transportation in a given section and was doing all the busi- 
ness this would be clear.” 


Holds United States May Appropriate Excess 


The argument that if such excess does not belong to the 
carrier it must belong to the shipper is invalid. “The rates are 
reasonable from the standpoint of the shipper as we have shown 
though their net product furnishes more than a fair return for 
the carrier. The excess caused by the discrepancy between the 
standard of reasonableness for the shipper and that for the car. 
rier due to the necessity of maintaining uniform rates to be 
charged the shippers may properly be appropriated by the gov- 
ernment for public uses because the appropriation takes away 
nothing which equitably belongs to either the carrier or the 
shipper. Yet it is made up of payments for service to the public 
in transportation and so it is properly to be devoted to creating 
a fund for helping the weaker roads more effectively to dis- 
charge their public duties.” 

The reasoning of the court in support of the law turns 
essentially upon the proposition that the carrier performing pub- 


lic service is because of that relation to the public limited to a J 


fair return on the value of its property. 
utility companies in general it is quite clear that this principle 
must hold good because it is precisely the fair return upon the 


If we consider public 7 


public service corporation’s property which makes its rates and | 


charges to the public just and reasonable. There is in fact no 
other way than this in arriving at just and reasonable charges. 


In all such cases the public utility corporation is itself the unit § 


upon which rate regulation is predicated. 
Railroad Situation Unique 


In the case of railroads, however, we have a situation which 
is unique in that the individual railroad is not the unit for rate 
regulation. As the court itself points out, if the railroad com- 
pany were the only company operating in a rate group the prin- 
ciple would, of course, apply, but it is the carrier group and not 
the individual carrier that is the base-unit for rate regulation. 
The principle, therefore, while good for the carrier group, is not 
applicable to the individual carrier within the group. That car- 
rier is operating under rates which are reasonable because fixed 
with relation to the carrier group unit. Whence then comes the 
principle that it is necessarily to be limited in the profit which 
it makes from reasonable rates? The court talks about a standard 
of reasonableness for the shipper and a standard of reasonable- 
ness for the carrier “due to the necessity of maintaining uniform 
rates to be charged the shippers,” but if those uniform rates are 
reasonable—as admittedly they are when effect has been given 
to Section 15a, Paragraph (2)—whence is derived the double 
standard? 

Profit from Reasonable Rates Limited 


It may be granted that Congress has the power to lay it 
down as a matter of public policy that individual carriers are to 
be limited in the profit they make from reasonable rates and it 
may be granted that in the Act it has done this. The discrep- 
ancy, however, between the situation contemplated by Paragraph 
(2) of 15a and that contemplated by Paragraph (5) of 15a is 
obvious, as has been pointed out. Further, if Congress had 
declared as a matter of public policy that an individual carrier 
operating in a group should be limited as to its return, such a 
declaration of policy would nave no basis logically arising from 
the economic relations specified in Section 15a, Paragraph (2) 
and would be purely an arbitrary action of the legislative au- 
thority, notwithstanding which it would no doubt be within the 
powers of the legislature. The power of Congress is not in 
question in this discussion, which has for its purpose merely to 
point out the fundamental flaw in the court’s opinion by which 
it is sought to justify upon economic grounds the recapture 
process under the present Act. 

(To Be Continued) 
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October 4, 1930 


G. N.-W. P. CONSTRUCTION 


What is believed to be an attack of unusual character has 
been made on the orders of the Commission in the finance cases 
in which permission was granted to the Great Northern and 
the Western Pacific to construct lines in Oregon and California 
which will put those carriers into the parts of those states in 
which the Southern Pacific has been the dominant figure. The 
Indian Valley Railroad Co., in equity No. 2692, Indian Valley 
Railroad Co. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the federal district for northern California, has 
asked the court to set aside and annul the Commission’s orders 
of June 9, 1930, in Finance Nos. 7437, 7440, and 7781 on the 
eround that the construction authorized by them would have 
the effect of destroying that part of its railroad between Cres- 
cent Mills and Paxton, Calif., worth at least $477,618, through 
its forced abandonment for lack of traffic. 

The orders attacked permit the Great Northern to construct 
and operate a railroad in Klamath county, Oregon, and Siski- 
vou county, California, and jointly permit the Great Northern 
and the Western Pacific to construct and operate a railroad in 
Modoc and Siskiyou counties. 

The petitioning railroad’s stock is owned in very large part 
by the Engels Copper Mining Co. It extends from Paxton to 
Engelmine, Calif., through the Indian valley, a mountain valley 
which will also be occupied by part of the proposed new rail- 
road. The petition alleges that at the solicitation of the West- 
ern Pacific and a number of lumber companies, the Indian 
Valley was made a standard instead of a narrow gauge, the 
Western Pacific saying at the time that it could not afford then 
to build into the territory but that it desired a standard gauge 
line for a feeder. The lumber companies, according to the peti- 
tion, asked for a standard gauge railroad on account of timber 
they owned along its right of way. 

Construction of the new. line, the petition alleges, would be 
disastrous to the Indian Valley in that it would allow the 
Western Pacific to intersect the Indian Valley at Crescent Mills 
and build through the very heart of the large timber areas to 
the north and northwest of Greenville, Calif., which the Indian 
Valley had stood ready to serve ever since its construction. 
The little road asserts that it would be forced to abandon op- 
eration of that part of its line along the proposed railroad and 
confine its operations to sérving the copper mining operation. 
That operation, according to the petition, will not last more 
than two or three years longer. 

The Indian Valley sets forth that the facts were presented 
to the Commission and that in the hearing the Western Pacific 
said it would take care of the Indian Valley, but that notwith- 
standing the record the Commission granted permission for the 
new construction without any protection for the Indian Valley. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8395, authorizing the Tampa 
Northern R. R. Co. to abandon, and the Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 
to abandon operation of, a branch line of railroad in Hernando county, 
Fla. (known as the Tooke Lake branch, extending from Tooke Lake 
Junction, on its main line, in a westerly direction to Tooke Lake, 
12.29 miles), approved. : - 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8396, authorizing the West 
Virginia Midland Railway Company to abandon a part of its line of 
railroad in Webster county, W. Va., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8433, 6626 and 7768 (1) author- 
izing the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany to issue $1,908,000 of general-mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
series C, to be delivered to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
settlement of a like amount of indebtedness to that company; (2) 
authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect of said bonds, 
to be sold by it at not less than 98% per cent of par and accrued 
interest from July 1, 1930; and (3) modifying orders of January 14, 
1928, 138 I. C. C. 16, and September 25, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 745, so as 
to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to sell at not less 
than 98% per cent of par and accrued interest from July 1, 1930, 
$21,827,000 of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company general-mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series C, now held 
by it, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. Nos. 8434, Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Company Bonds, 6814, Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company Bonds, and 7892, Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company Bonds, modifying orders of April 13, 1928, 138 I. C. C. 433, 
November 21, 1929, 158 I. C. C. 267, and September 17, 1930, 166 I. C. 
C. .., so as to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to sell at 
not less than 98% per cent of par and accrued interest from August 
1, 1930, $7,182,000 of general and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
gold bonds, series A, heretofore authorized to be issued by the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh Railroad Company and delivered to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company in settlement of a like amount of indebted- 
ness, approved. 

_ Supplemental report and order in F. D. Nos. 8381, Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company Securities, 8381-Sub 1, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company and New York Central Rail- 
road Company Assumption of Obligation and Liability; 8381-Sub 2, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Assumption of Obligation and Lia- 
bility; 8381-Sub 3, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company Assumption 
of Obligation and Liability; 8381-Sub 4, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company Assumption of Obligation and Liability; 8381-Sub 5, 
Norfolk & Western Railroad Company Assumption of Obligation and 
Liability; 8381-Sub 6, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company Assump- 
tion of Obligation and Liability; and 8381-Sub 7, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company Assumption of Obligation 
and Liability, (1) granting authorizing to the Cincinnati Union Ter- 
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minal Company to issue $12,000,000 of first mortgage 4% per cent 
gold bonds, series A, to be sold at par and accrued interest and the 
proceeds to be used in construction of a passenger station and other 
facilities, in reimbursement of the treasury for expenditures made 
for such purpose, and/or in payment of short-term notes issued for 
such purpose, (1) previous report 166 I. C. C. ..; and (2) modifying 
previous order 166 I. C. C. .., so as to permit the assumption of 
obligation and liability in respect of said bonds by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
guarantors, and by the New York Central Railroad Company, as 
lessee, of the properties of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8392, Pittsburgh & Shawmut Rail- 
road Company Securities, (1) authorizing this road (a) to assume 
obligation and liability, under an agreement of indemnity, in respect 
of $500,000 of Allegheny River Mining Company first-mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and of that company’s obligation as accommodation maker 
of a proposed demand note for $1,000,000; (b) to assume obligation 
and liability, as indorser, of two notes, one for $600,588 issued by 
the Allegheny River Mining Company and the other for $322,000 issued 
by John D. Dickson, receiver of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
Railroad Company; and (c) to pledge said bonds, the two notes last 
mentioned, and $1,000,000 of applicant’s first-mortgage 5 per cent 
sinking-fund gold bonds, as collateral security for the proposed de- 
mand note; and (2) dismissing certain parts of the application seek- 
ing authority to issue the proposed demand note, to borrow bonds, 
and to execute an instrument of assignment, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 5360. Supplemental application of Apalachicola North- 
ern Railroad Co. for authority to extend for a period of five years to 
September 15, 1935, its first mortgage 5 per cent 20-year gold bonds 
in the sum of $2,000,000. 

Finance No. 5361. Supplemental application of Port St. Joe Dock 
«nud Terminal Railway Co. for authority to extend for five years to 
September 15, 1935, its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds in the 
sum of $500,000. 

Finance No. 8493. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
asks authority to extend its operation in Tazewell county, Ill., over 
less than a mile of tracks of the Peoria & Pekin Union at Pekin, IIl., 
in order to obtain direct connection with Chicago & Illinois Midland 
and thus give expeditious handling to coal from Illinois points to 
Chicago. 

Finance No. 7813. Supplemental petition of Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company, and receivers of the South Coast Company, asks 
modification of order authorizing construction and operation by the 
two first named companies of an extension of a line of railroad in 
Louisiana known as the Houma branch, purpose being primarily to 
serve an existing refinery belonging to a corporation named ‘‘South 
Coast Company” and a sugar manufacturing plant to be constructed 
by that corporation, so that only 4.26 miles of the proposed line 
need be constructed prior to December 31, 1930. 

Finance No, 8495. Peoria Terminal Co. asks authority to acquire 
control by purchase of stock and by lease of the Peoria, Hanna City 
& Western Railway Co., in Peoria county, Ill. The latter has 5.5 miles 
of main track and 3.55 miles of siding and industry tracks. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 20 
totaled 952,512 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
13,201 cars below the preceding week this year and a reduction 
of 214,883 cars below the same week last year. It also was 
a decrease of 191,619 cars compared with the corresponding 
week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 20 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,693 and 6,766; live 
stock, 1,979 and 2,563; coal, 37,422 and 45,019; coke, 1,510 and 3,051; 
forest products, 3,609 and 4,400; ore, 4,035 and 5,732; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 66,366 and 74,747; miscellaneous, 89,022 and 119,269; total, 
1930, 210,636; 1929, 261,547; 1928, 254,975. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,088 and 3,677; live 
stock, 1,873 and 2,310; coal, 34,656 and 45,332; coke, 4,398 and 5,624; 
forest products, 2,468 and 3,565; ore, 9,959 and 13,923; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 50,854 and 58,020; miscellaneous, 81,085 and 103,496; total, 
1930, 188,381; 1929, 235,947; 1928, 225,688. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 277 and 266; live 
stock, 302 and 303; coal, 38,636 and 43,927; coke, 278 and 501; forest 
products, 1,228 and 1,558; ore, 368 and 501; merchandise, L. C. L., 

total, 1930, 55,661; 


6,857 and 7,767; miscellaneous, 7,715 and 9,222; 
1929, 64,045; 1928, 58,315. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,454 and 3,990; live 
stock, 1,194 and 1,700; coal, 20,762 and 26,109; coke, 493 and 654; 
forest products, 11,953 and 19,681; ore, 937 and 852; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 39,703 and 42,743; miscellaneous, 51,323 and 61,527; total, 1930, 
129,819; 1929, 157,256; 1928, 149,571. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,493 and 17,476; 
live stock, 8,077 and 9,020; coal, 7,390 and 9,917; coke, 1,214 and 1,661; 
forest products, 9,910 and 14,733; ore, 30,435 and 43,566; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 31,589 and 34,243; miscellaneous, 41,437 and 51,916; total, 
1930, 144,545; 1929, 182,532; 1928, 184,198. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,388 and 
14,027; live stock, 11,061 and 12,601; coal, 10,534 and 15,534; coke, 
154 and 204; forest products, 7,247 and 9,964; ore, 2,512 and 3,848; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 33,544 and 36,697; miscellaneous, 67,130 and 
77,004; total, 1930, 144,570; 1929, 169,879; 1928, 175,583. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,734 and 5,572; 
live stock, 2,675 and 3,638; coal, 4,481 and 6,943; coke, 129 and 280; 
forest products, 5,081 and 8,675; ore, 539 and 534; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 15,886 and 17,190; miscellaneous, 44,375 and 53,356; total, 1930, 
78,900; 1929, 96,189; 1928, 95,801. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,127 and 651,775; 
live stock, 27,161 and 32,135; coal, 153,881 and 192,781; coke, 8,176 and 
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{8,785 and 68,956; mer- 


11,975; forest products, 41,496 and 62,576; ore, 
382,087 and 


chandise, L. C. ., 244,799 and 271,407; miscellaneous, 
475,790; total, 1930, 952,512; 1929, 1,167,395; 1928, 1,144,131. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in Mareh.......6ssecce 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour weens i April .....cccceces 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Dive: Ws: 1 DROS osc ivceciecceas 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POU WGEGKS If JUNE. ..6.00020008 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
POOF WOOES 1 JUV ..ccccsccuces 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Week ended September 6........ 856,637 1,018,481 991,385 
Week ended September 13........ 965,713 1,153,274 1,138,060 
Week ended September 20........ 952,512 1,167,395 1,144,131 

UE oticatoe-vtkesetedaaenowel 34,208,267 38,716,887 37,027,797 


RAILROADS AND BUSINESS STABILITY 


Without being specific as to what he had in mind, President 
Hoover, in an address the night of October 2 at Cleveland before 
the fifty-sixth annual convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, said the railroads had been handicapped, by some pro- 
visions of the transportation act, in their efforts to cooperate by 
carrying on construction work in meeting the economic situa- 
tion faced by the country. 

The President’s address dealt with the economic situation. 
In connection with assertions to the effect that steps could be 
taken to meet the “depression” problem when it arose, he 
referred to the raflroads. 

“The regulatory functions of the federal and state govern- 
ments also have a bearing on this subject through their effect 
upon the financial strength of the railways and utilities,” said 
he. “During a period of depression the soundest and most 
available method of relief to unemployment is expansion of 
public works and construction in the utilities, railways and 
heavy industries. The volume of possible expansion of con- 
struction in these private industries is about four or five times 
that in public works. During the present depression these in- 
dustries have done their full part, but especially the railways 
have been handicapped by some provisions of the transportation 
act of 1920. With wider public vision the railways could be 
strengthened into a greater balance wheel of stability. We have 
need to consider all of our economic legislation, whether bank- 
ing, utilities, or agriculture, or anything else, from the point of 
view of its effect upon business stability.” 


BUSINESS AND TRANSPORTATION 


In a summary of business conditions issued by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Businses Survey Conference, 
the following appears with respect to transportation: 


Railroads: Capital expenditures by class I railroads during the 
first six months of 1930 for equipment, roadway, and structures, totaled 
$468,000,000. This compares with the estimate of $490,000,000 made last 
December, and is 33.8 per cent over such expenditures during the 
first six months of 1929. The carry-over of unexpended authorizations 
on July 1, 1930, was $667,000,000. 

Carloadings for the seven weeks ending September 13 were 16.3 
per cent below those for the corresponding seven weeks of 1929. For 
the first thirty weeks of the year to the beginning of this seven 
weeks’ period the decrease below 1929 was 10.1 per cent. Less than 
carload loadings were 9.9 per cent off during these seven weeks and 
5.5 per cent during the preceding thirty weeks. 

Total carloadings this year reached their summer low point in 
the week ended with August 9. Thereafter to the week ended with 
September 13 they increased 7 per cent, or somewhat more propor- 
tionately than in the corresponding part of last year, and apparently 
by a full seasonal proportion. For the same period this year the 
increase in loadings of L. C. L. freight was proportionately the same 
as in both of the two earlier years. 

On August 1 the railroads had on order 19,627 new freight cars, 
against 36,335 in 1929, but had placed in service during the first seven 
months 55,660, as compared to 42,552 in those months of 1929. Loco- 
motives on order on August 1 were 296, compared with 410 in 1929, 
while in the first seven months of this year 484 were placed in service 
as compared with 371 for the similar period in 1929. 

Total employes July 15 on class I railroads were 1,532,000. This 
is =e lowest figure since July, 1922, at the time of the shopmen’s 
strike 

Bus Lines: Except in the case of some local lines primarily serv- 
ing industrial districts, reports indicate bus transportation in August 
was over August last year. Beginning in April business has picked 
up steadily. Companies operating busses are carrying out their con- 
struction programs. Extensive garage and improved terminal facilities 
are under construction at many places. Deliveries of new equipment 
are running close to deliveries in 1929. 

Shipbuilding: On September 24 the value of unfinished contracts 
of shipyards for construction of merchant vessels was about: $83,000,- 
000. During the last two months contracts were let for vessels aggre- 
gating 114,000 gross tons, to cost $41,908,000. There are now being 
built, or under contract, 336,000 tons of merchant ships. Employment 
in shipyards has still further increased, with approximately 26,500 

ersons now on payrolls. Of this number about 20,000 are employed 
n the construction of new merchant vessels, and pape 6,500 
are employed in the construction of naval vessels and in repair work. 

Shipping: The number of vessels in foreign trade entering United 
States ports in August was about 2% per cent less than in July, and 
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the tonnage of their cargo was about 4 per cent less. Clearances of 
vessels in foreign trade during August were less than 1 per cent 
below clearances for July in number of vessels and 10 per cent over 
July in the tonnage of cargo carried. 

Aeronautics: Commercial production of airplanes during the first 
eight months of 1930 was slightly less than one-third of the figure 
for 1929. Sales and deliveries exceeded production, many sales being 
of 1929 models, at reduced prices. Production of engines for com. 
mercial and military aircraft showed about the same relations to 
figures for 1929. Commercial air transport this year has showed 
no slowing up from the figures for 1929, the peak year. During the 
first six months 29 major air transport lines reported slightly more 
than half the total mileage for the twelve months of 1929, also slightly 
more than half the amount of active 1929 mail, and more than 7 
per cent of the number of 1929 passengers. 

Automobiles: August motor vehicle production in the United 
States and Canada was 232,838 units, or 54.6 per cent under August, 
1929. August production was the lowest month since last December, 
Production during the first eight months of 1930 totaled 2,835,000 units, 
or 36.2 per cent below production in the corresponding months of 1929, 
the record year. The average monthly production during the first 
eight months of 1930 has been slightly less than the average during 
the corresponding months of 1928. 
keeping production within actual retail demand. 

Sales of American automobiles outside the United States, includ- 
ing exports, foreign assemblies, and Canadian production, totaled 420,- 
000 units during the first seven months of the year, a decrease of 
41 per cent below such sales in the first seven months of 1929. 


PENNSYLVANIA GETS NEW HAVEN STOCK 


The New England Governors’ railroad committee, in a 
preliminary report, disclosed that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Pennroad Corporation had increased their holdings in 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad stock since last 
April. + 

The Pennsylvania now has 228,925 shares of New Haven 
common stock and the Pennroad Corporation 150,000 shares. 
The figures made public last April by W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, were 204,0000 shares held by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and 100,000 by the Pennroad Corporation. 

The recent purchases bring the Pennsylvania and Pennroad 
holdings in New Haven to 378,925 shares, or about 18.3 per cent 
of the 2,065,000 shares of New Haven preferred and common 
outstanding. 

The committee expressed no opinion whether “this owner- 
ship, or its possible extension, will be of benefit to New Eng- 
land.” It took no definite stand on proposed consolidations of 
New England railroads, but recommended concerted action to 
protect New England against the present rate-making policy of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in docket 21377 and Sub. 1, W. S. Dickey Manu- 
facturing Company against the A. & R. and others, which was 
assigned for September 30, at Birmingham, Ala., before Exam- 
iner Cheseldine, was postponed to a date not set. 

Argument, at Washington, D. C., in docket 20948 and Sub. 
Nos. 1 and 2, Abe Rosenblum Corporation and others against the 
A. G. S. and others, set for October 2, has been postponed to a 
later date not yet determined. 

Hearing in I. & S. 3512, allowances for drayage and barge 
service on cotton and cotton linters at Beaumont, Galveston, 
Houston and Texas City, Tex., set for October 1, at Houston, 
before examiners Johnson and Furniss, has been postponed to 
a date later to be set. 

Hearing in No. 23344, Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. et al., assigned for October 2, at Birmingham, Ala., before 
Examiner Cheseldine, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 8-14, inclusive, was 391,819 as compared with 404,450 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 170,018; ventilated box, 2,592; auto and furniture, 37,240; 
total box, 209,845; flat, 14,588; gondola, 66,250; hopper, 64,586; total 
coal, 130,836; coke, 569; S. D. stock, 19,199; D. D. stock, 3,005; re- 
frigerator, 12,258; tank, 408; miscellaneous, 1,111. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 16,000 box, 860 auto 
and furniture, 150 flat, 250 S. D. stock and 200 refrigerator cars. 

The average daily surplus of freight cars for the period 
September 15-22 was 389,687. No shortage was reported. The 
surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 165,537; ventilated box, 2,621; auto and furniture, 35,250: 
total box, 203,408; flat, 15,557; gondola, 68,766; hopper, 65,056; total 
coal, 133,822; coke, 539; S. D. stock, 19,192; D. D. stock, 3,026; re- 
frigerator, 12,717; tank, 390; miscellaneous, 1,036. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,500 box, 750 auto 
and furniture; 100 flat, 400 S. D. stock and 175 refrigerator cars. 
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Car Supply and Its Use (Part 1) 


Marshaling of More Than 
2,500,000 Freight Cars to Com- 
bat Car Shortages— Effective 
Use of Equipment Investment 
at Bottom of Efficient Opera- 
tion—Car Service Division of 


* American Railway Association 


Serves as Headquarters Staff 

for Army of Cars—History of 

Equipment-Interchange Prac- 

tices—Field Work Performed 

Through Thirteen Divisional 
Offices 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


VEN in this day, when war 
BK; has become the business of 

entire populations instead of 
that of a relatively small exclusively 
military class, an army of 2,277,464 
men would not be considered a 
small army. And the ramifications 
of laiason and command that would 


JURISDICTION OF 
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M. 





J. Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division, American Railway Association. 





be required to employ every indi- 
vidual in such an army effectively 
would beggar the imagination of 
any but the best informed profes- 
sional soldier; but conceive a front 
line of operations extending for 
some 250,000 miles and the problem 
of effective control would seem al- 
most out of reason. 

Yet, in a figurative sense, an even 
more difficult problem is involved in 
the effective use of the freight cars 
of this country along the more than 
250,000 miles of main track line. 
Troop movements are conducted 
with a much less fine-spun direc- 
tional detail than is attached to the 
placing of cars for loading and their 
handling between intervals of load- 
ing, and the unit of action in mili- 
tary maneuvers is, with only minor 
qualifications, at the least, the squad 
or platoon, while that of transporta- 
tion, so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, is the individual freight car, 
to a large degree. 

The effective use by the railroads 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


The country is divided into fourteen districts for handling car service matters, a district manager being located in each. District headquarters 
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of their car equipment is one of the prime elements of efficiency. 
Car ownership must be kept as low as possible in terms of the 
job to be done. That the railroads are improving their technique 
in this matter of use of equipment is plainly indicated by the 
fact (which has perhaps been emphasized to the point of trite- 
ness) that they handled, in 1929, the largest volume of business 
of all time with fewer cars than had been in their possegsion at 
any time since 922. 
age, as compared to a far different situation in 1922. 

Freight car ownership of class I railroads at the beginning 
of this year was 2,277,464. There are, in addition, some 300,000 
privately owned cars, as well as those owned by railroads not 
in the higher classification. . The manipulation of that equip- 
ment wealth so that-something like an even balance is main- 
tained between supply and demand along the entire extent of 
the railroad front is no small part of the railroad problem. 
There is something almost magic in the picture of modern rail- 
road operation, in which a request for a car at any point is 
immediately satisfied. Not only is a car supplied, but a par- 
ticular type of car is supplied, a coal car for the coal shipper 
and a refrigerator car for the fruit and vegetable shipper. Or, 
in the large majority of cases, a fifty-foot box car is supplied 
the automobile shipper on request, instead of just any kind of 
box car. That car supply should be manipulated in such a way 
that, with scarcely more than enough for all needs in peak 
periods, all needs should be promptly satisfied, is a sort of 
modern marvel. This is a wide country with great distances 
separating the points at which exceptional demands may be 
made, and demands for cars come, under normal conditions, at 
the rate of about*a million a week. The million car week has 
not put in its appearance this year, but it was not unusual last 
year. 

Actually, of course, the efficient use of cars and the marshal- 
ing of this vast wheeled army so that surprise raids by the 
enemy are not successful rests on nothing more sensational than 
established routine and the performance of a vast number of 
minor tasks in a prompt and economical manner. But, super- 
imposed on that, is the necessity for a commanding general and 
his staff, to make adjustments when routine would no longer 
fully serve, and insure uniform performance of the workaday 
duties. 

Coercive Powers Not Used 


The car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, as its name implies, is this agency, through which the 
far flung interests of the individual railroads are coordinated 
so far as car service problems are concerned. Its representa- 
tives insist that they are only such a coordinating agency, rather 
than a supreme command such as the military figure would 
suggest. The car service division, they say, serves as a point 
of contact between railroad and railroad and between shippers 
and the railroads in working out problems to the interest of all. 
Though the agreements and rules under which the division 
operates and which brought it into existence, give it full power 
to order the disposition of cars, it is pointed out that such 
powers are rarely used. The division serves as a body to 
assemble information necessary to intelligent distribution of 
cars and the railroads and shippers do the actual work to make 
that information effective, when it is made known to them. At 
least, in brief, that was the way the matter was explained by 
W. D. Beck, district manager at Chicago. 

Aside from its function in meeting emergencies of car 
supply, which require the placing of orders for movement of 
equipment from one section of the country to another—becom- 
ing a relatively inconspicuous part of the actual work because 
of the well-oiled working of the machinery—the division has 
the duty of policing the car service and per diem rules. In its 
simplest terms, that means that the division has the duty of 
seeing that, after cars have been unloaded at destination, they 
are kept moving to or in the direction of the line that owns 
them. The movement is to be made empty, unless a load going 
in that direction is obtainable. The actual work of the division 
is much more complicated than that would seem to indicate, as 
will be made clear. 

Organization 

The organization of the division consists of a chairman and 
five sectional managers who have their headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. M. J. Gormley is the chairman, and the five sec- 
tional managers directly under him are: ‘W. C. Kendall, manager 
railroad relations section, which deals with all questions relat- 
ing to car service and per diem rules, and has general charge of 
car service agents; H. G. Taylor, manager of public relations 
section, supervising matters of relations between the car service 
division, shippers and shippers’ organizations, governmental, 
state, county and municipal; L. M. Betts, in charge of the closed 
car section, in charge of location, relocation and distribution 
of closed cars, including box, automobile, furniture, ventilated 
and stock cars; W. J. McGarry, manager of the open car section, 
supervising location, etc., of open cars, including coal, hopper, 
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mill type and flat cars; W. P. Scruggs, manager of the Loo 
movement section, supervising all matters connected with moy 
ment of troops. Mr. Beck, in addition to being one of the thi 
teen district managers, is in charge of the refrigerator depar, 
ment, which supervises the location and distribution of refrige 
ator cars, and has its headquarters at Chicago. 

To facilitate the exchange of information as to demand fy 
cars, as well as to assist in the performance of the other dutig 
assigned to the division, the country has been divided int 
thirteen districts, with a district manager maintaining heaj. 
quarters in each district. A fourteenth district is representa 
by a territory adjacent to Washington, in which the chairman y 
the division, Mr. Gormley, fills the office of district manage 
The thirteen district managers and their headquarters follow’ 
W. C. Griffin, Birmingham Ala.; G. C. Randall, Boston, Mass; 
J. A. Morris, Cincinnati, O.; R. W. Edwards, Dallas, Tex.; C. R 
Megee, Detroit, Mich.; P. J. Coleman, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. P 
Stevens, New York, N. Y.; W. J. Smith, Omaha, Neb.; C. FP 
Wolcott, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George A. Leithner, San Francisco, 
Calif.; E. W. Coughlin, St. Louis, Mo.; H. J. Arnett, Seattle 
Wash., and W. D. Beck, Chicago. 


Beginnings of Equipment Interchange 


By means of these district offices a close contact is main. 
tained with shippers and the railroads, territorial car require. 
ments are anticipated, and the many other duties essential t 
effective and equitable manipulation of equipment accomplished, 
The division, in its present form, is only about ten years old 
Perhaps even more surprising in the light of modern transporta. 
tion requirements is the fact that there was no general, im 
partial body either for the policing of the per diem rules or for 
distribution of cars prior to 1912. 


Briefly, the history of the interchange of equipment between! 
railroads in the performance of their common function as pur. 


veyors of mass transportation is about as follows. 


For nearly a half century after their construction began in| 


this country, railroads were purely individualistic enterprizes, 
in so far as interchange of equipment was concerned. Equip. 
ment belonging to one road remained strictly at home. When 
shipments destined beyond the terminus of a particular road 
were in cars belonging to that road, they were unloaded at the 
point that road made contact with its connection and reloaded 
in a car belonging to the connection. 

The inconvenience and delay resulting from that brought 
about the formation of what were known as “fast freight lines.” 
They began to appear about 1860. They were privately owned 
companies formed to supply a shipping demand for a through 
movement of freight without the necessity for transferring the 
lading from one car to another every time the end of one of 
the numerous short lines had been reached. 


The appearance of George M. Pullman on the scene at about | 
this time and his promotion of through passenger travel is gen- | 


erally credited with having played a large part in bringing about 


general recognition of the desirability of, and reasonableness of | 


the — for through movement as applied to freight ship- 
ments. 

Some time before 1875, the railroads began to obtain an 
interest in the “fast freight lines,” and by that year the prin- 
ciple of through movement of equipment was generally estab- 
lished, though it was still impossible, in some instances, be- 


cause of differences of track gauge and because of other ab) 


sences of standardization. 

The movement of cars of one line over the line of another 
resulted in the gradual development of a system of compensa- 
tion for use of foreign equipment and accounting methods cover- 
ing that. The creation of a definite set of rules, similar to 
those in effect today governing return of off-line equipment and 
its handling, began with the adoption, in 1893, by the American 
Railway Association, of four car service rules. That was only 
two years after the American Railway Association, as such, 
succeeding the old General Time Convention, which had been in 
existence since 1875. The General Time Convention was the 
successor of what was known as the Time Table Meeting, or 
convention, which had been organized in 1872 to deal with the 
question of time zones. The name had been changed from Time 
Table Meeting to General Time Convention in 1875. 


Per Diem Settlement Adopted 1902 


Prior to 1902, there was no uniform basis for settlement 
between roads for use of equipment. For the most part, the 
owning line was compensated on the basis of a charge for each 
mile the off-line car moved. That was generally about six 
mills a mile. One of the results of that arrangement was that 
cars might be held from the home road indefinitely without 
cost, so long as the car was not moving. For instance, a yard: 
master in one of the granger states, might see a New York 
Central car, or a car of any other eastern line, going through 
empty. The grain harvesting season was at hand and his own 
road might be short of equipment. Having a laudable sense 
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of responsibility for supplying that equipment, orders would be 
issued to have the car sent out to a country siding for storage 
awaiting the grain movement. That car might remain there 
idle for two or three months at no cost to the yardmaster’s own 
road beyond the charge of six mills a mile that had been in- 
curred in moving it there. That change might not actually 
represent a cost that would not have been incurred otherwise, 
as movement of the car empty toward the home road involved 
the same charge. At any rate, it was a relatively inexpensive 
way in which to accumulate equipment against the time of need. 

But the situation was even worse than that. ‘As there was 
no independent agency for policing the accounting of one road to 
another, if the road, or yardmaster, was disposed to be “tricky,” 
the haul to storage might not be reported at all. 

Such things as this resulted in the adoption, in 1902, of 
what is known as the per diem basis of settlement for use of 
foreign equipment. Under it, the owning road receives a stated 
amount for every day the car is on the line of another road. 
At the time the per diem plan was adopted the charge was 
twenty cents a day. Even the assessment of so small a sum 
created quite a storm at the time the agreement was put into 
effect. The per diem rate has been advanced from time to time 
to $1.00 a day, the present charge. The $1.00 charge was ap- 
proved November 1, 1920, the rate immediately prior having 
been 90 cents. The present charge is based on a formula of 
cost that takes into account all such factors as original cost, 
depreciation, and maintainance. The formula shows a cost 
of about 98.8 cents, but the simplification of bookkeeping 
resulting from use of the round figure more than balances any 
inequity that may result from its use, in the opinion of the 
railroads. 

In the same year in which the per diem agreement was 
adopted, an arbitration committee was appointed to handle dis- 
putes as to application of the per diem rules. That was the 
first independent body of any kind charged with administration 
of problems that result from interchange of equipment between 
one road and another. But still there was no body with author- 
ity to cause the movement of equipment from one road to 
another. 

First Independent Body on Car Service 


Such a body was created in 1912 as the Commission on 
Car service, which was authorized by a resolution adopted by 
the American Railway Association in May of that year. It was 
not particularly active, however, prior to 1916, when conditions 
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brought about by the war in Europe made necessary a coalition 
of forces on the part of the railroads of the country to handle 
traffic problems. 


As explained by Mr. Beck, there was little loaning of equip- 
ment between roads to take care of emergency situations before 
1916. At least that was true, he said, so far as lines not having 
direct connections were concerned. ‘“A’”’ might loan cars to 
“B,” its direct connection, but not to “‘C,” a direct connection of 
“B’s,” but not of “A’s.” Even the loan of equipment between 
connecting roads was not common, said Mr. Beck, in the sense 
that “A” sent empty cars over to “B” just to help “B” out of a 
tight fix. Each carrier had to rely on its own resources in 
supplying the demands for cars of shippers along its line. That 
inevitably meant car shortages at times of peak movement, or 
that the carrier had to maintain a car supply far in excess of 
its minimum requirements. 

In 1916, however, things began to happen. 
November of that year, the American 
adopted the following: 

“Resolved, that the Commission on Car Service be and is 
hereby empowered with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee to add to or modify any of the car service or per diem 
Tek sss * 

The same month, the Commission was sent to Washington 
to work with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the then 
pressing problems of car supply. 

In December of that year, the Commission on Car Service 
was changed to the Committee on Car Efficiency. In February, 
1917, the committee was enlarged and received a more perma- 
nent character by a change in personnel designed to relievd 
executives formerly on the committee who were not able to 
give their full time to the work. On April 11, 1917, the Rail- 
roads’ War Board was appointed and the Commission on Car 
Service was taken over by it. That arrangement continued until 
the beginning of federal control. From January 1, 1918, to 
February 29, 1929, when the roads were returned to private 
ownership, the Commission on Car Service operated as the Car 
Service Section of the Division of Operation of the Railroad 
Administration. 

Coincident with the return of the railroads to private con- 
trol, the Committee on Car Service was recreated. In September 
of that year the organization received its present name and other 
changes were effected giving it approximately its present posi- 
tion in the transportation picture. 


At a meeting in 
Railway Association 
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SHRINKING FLEET CORPORATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Substitution by the Merchant Fleet Corporation of the lump 
sum agreement for the managing operator agreement hereto- 
fore used by the government as the basis for compensating op- 
erators of its merchant vessels is paving the way for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of officials and employes of 
the government shipping agency. There are now approximately 
1,375 employes on the payroll of the corporation. When full 
effect is given to the lump sum agreement on all the government 
lines it is estimated that the number of employes will be re- 
duced by approximately 50 per cent. The reduction is to be 
— however, and will extend over a period of some 
months. 


Under the lump sum agreement, which is gradually being 
made effective as to all the government lines, the Fleet Corpora- 
tion pays to the ship operator a fixed lump sum a voyage, based 
on the experience of a given service with respect to losses. 
The operator loses if the expenses exceed the lump sum allot- 
ment and revenues, but gains when the reverse is the fact. The 
lump sum agreement plan, it is contended, not only gives the 
Ship operator practically the status of a private ship operator 
but relieves the Fleet Corporation of a substantial amount of 
supervisory work, and thus permits a reduction in personnel. 
Under the old agreements the operators were paid on a com- 
mission basis. 


“The substitution of the operating agreement, 1930, com- 
monly known as the lump sum agreement, for the type of agree- 
ment heretofore in force is more than a change in the form 
of agreement,” said J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Fleet Corporation, originator of the lump sum proposal. 


“Almost everything that the Fleet Corporation has been 


doing in the past in the way of detailed aid and supervision in 
the conduct of the lines will be shifted to the operator. 

“In the future, our primary concern will be limited to the 
character and general efficiency of the steamship services con- 
ducted by the operator and the physical condition and upkeep 
of the vessels, which steamship services and vessels are the 
property of the Shipping Board. The readjustment in the work 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation made necessary by this 
change should proceed in as orderly a manner as possible. 

“The Fleet Corporation will still have important work to do. 
In the case of at least one department and some divisions in 
other departments, the work will continue under the lump sum 
plan with very little change. In other cases, the need in the 
future will be primarily for a few advisory experts. In yet 
other cases, the work of departments or divisions will be prac- 
tically eliminated.” 

With respect to the finance department, Mr. Jenkins said 
that, under the new agreement, the operator was collecting and 
disbursing his own money, and that the finance department 
would no longer require field representatives for the purpose 
of receiving and banking the operators’ revenues and disbursing 
the funds required to meet the operators’ bills. All field offices 
will be closed, excepting those required to meet the payroll of 
the reserve field, or other remaining operating units. 

When the new agreement is completely in effect, according 
to Mr. Jenkins, the managing operators’ accounts division will 
no longer be required. The field offices of the comptroller’s 
department will be closed except for one representative each 
in New York and New Orleans. In the insurance department 
the fleld representatives in New York and New Orleans will 
be dropped. 

Traffic Department 


Under the new agreement, the Fleet Corporation will no 
longer be responsible in matters of obtaining traffic, conclud- 
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ing contracts for handling bulk commodities or otherwise, han- 
dling traffic claims, or fixing freight rates, according to Mr. 
Jenkins, who adds: 


It will not maintain any special service for aiding in the booking 
of passengers in Washington_or elsewhere. ; . , 

At the same time, the Fleet Corporation will retain a certain 
general control over some of the larger aspects of traffic. The enter- 
ing into or withdrawal from conferences is subject to the corpora- 
tion’s approval. It is also provided that no conference agreement, 
traffic contract, or rate schedule shall be made or formulated by the 
operator that shall be in violation of the terms of sale of any Ship- 
ping Board line. ae 

So far as concerns the corporation’s obligation to keep each lump 
sum operator from competing with sold lines or other lump sum 
operators, the supervision of the Fleet Corporation should be of the 
same general type that it applies to lines that have been sold, 
which also are subject to similar restrictions, For the purpose of 
forming intelligent decisions in traffic matters affecting the operators, 
and for the proper discharge of its advisory functions within the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, the traffic department will need to be 
properly informed. - : 

In order that the Merchant Fleet Corporation may have available 
adequate information on the basis of which the traffic requirements 
and restrictions to be incorporated in sales contracts and operating 
agreements may be arrived at, and in order that the traffic possibili- 
ties of lines may be correctly estimated in connection with sale nego- 
tiations and _ the fixing and revision of lump sum payments, the op- 
erators will be required to keep records of their business in such form 
that they will serve the needs of the traffic department, and to sub- 
mit such reports periodically or when called upon. This source of in- 
formation can be drawn upon as occasion may arise. : 

From the standing of the Fleet Corporation the work of the traffic 
department will be advisory, rather than administrative; and from the 
standpoint of the operators the department will be regarded rather 
as a tribunal before which contested matters can be carried than as 
a promotional body. 

The staff of the*traffic department may, on occasion, interest 
e#hemselves in traffic matters; and at all times their attitude should 
be one of helpful interest in the problems of the operators. Under 
the lump sum agreement, however, the department must keep entirely 
away from responsibility for running the ships, or for working out 
traffic problems except in the very general manner or under the 
exceptional circumstances referred to above. All of the work will be 
special rather than routine. moe ‘ 

The department will have no divisions in its home office, and no 
field representatives, except as men from the home office may, on 
occasion, be sent into the field. 

Under the new agreement, the operations department will 
no longer be responsible for supervision over the conduct of 
operations by the operators, except to keep check on and be 
informed on the general efficiency and scope of the operator’s 
work. There will be considerable reorganization in this de- 
partment as the result of adoption of the new agreement. The 
work and organization of the stevedoring division will be 
discontinued. ; 

The maintenance and repair department will have charge 
of the inspection of vessels to insure the proper physical up- 
keep and will supervise repair work performed by the Fleet 
Corporation and check up where necessary on such work as is 
done by the operator. 

With reference to the supply department, it is stated that 
the new agreement places on the operators all responsibilities 
for the purchasing of supplies and that all activities of the 
supply department having for their purpose the aid or super- 
vision of the operators in the purchase or storage of supplies 
and equipment will ultimately cease. 

The number of domestic districts will be reduced to three: 
North Atlantic District (New York, Boston and Philadelphia) ; 
Middle Atlantic District (embracing Norfolk and Baltimore) ; 
and Gulf District (New Orleans and Galveston). 

With the curtailment of the work of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, the personnel coming.under the district directors 
will consist chiefly of inspectors of vessels, it being planned 
to eliminate all field representatives of the traffic department 
and eventually of the supply department, and to reduce the 
field representatives of the finance and comptroller’s depart- 
ments to a very small number. ; 

The personnel of the London office will be cut down in 
harmony with the lessened responsibilities. 

The South American district will be abolished. 

The district director’s office at Manila will be reduced to 
a minimum and only such supervision will be retained as may 
be necessary for the operation of the fuel oil station. 

With lines now in process of being sold taken into con- 
sideration, the Fleet Corporation has reduced its services to 
ten. Additional sales in the next year are expected, so that 
within a short time the government will have comparatively 
few lines in operation. These lines will be disposed of to 
private operators as opportunity is afforded for such action. 

In a quarterly report to the Shipping Board October 1 
Vice-President Jenkins said that the reorganization that would 
be effected as the result of adoption of the lump sum agree- 
ment would reduce the administrative expense of the Fleet 
Corporation over one million dollars. 

“It is anticipated that when the lump sum agreement is 
entirely in effect with all operators we will be well within our 
budget for the year, which is less than $4,000,000, as against 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year just passed,” said he. 

The report stated that a recently prepared estimate of a 
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year’s operation of five lines under the lump sum agreement 
compared with the same period of operations under the old 
managing agency agreement indicated a saving to the Fleet 
Corporation of two million dollars a year on those five lines. Ip 
a short time, it was stated, all but three lines would be oper. 
ating under the new agreement. These lines are the American 
Diamond, the America France and the Gulf Orient and are 
up for sale. The report, in part, continues: 


Traffic. The plan for rearrangement of the Gulf services into 
three groups, as approved by the board, has been made effective, 
except as to the Mediterranean. Steps are being taken towards the 
reestablishment of a joint agreement in the place of the Far East 
Overland Agreement which was dissolved as of December 15. 

Due to the great number of tramp ships which were offering low 
rates in the Gulf, there has been no demand for additional tonnage 
to carry grain during the season. Flour is moving in good quantities, 
There has been a 5-cent increase in the continental rate of the 
cotton trade. 

Hardwood lumber trade was greatly demoralized on account of 
the fluctuating rates, north Atlantic and Gulf lines having suffered con- 
siderable loss in revenue. 

Repairs. Our repair costs during this quarter, compared to the 
similar quarter of last year, show a reduction of over $200,000 per 
month, even taking into consideration that during this quarter 16 
vessels were taken out of lay-up for active operation, and there 
were transferred over 50 vessels from the operating agreement, 1924, 
to the operating agreement, 1930. 

Supplies. At the beginning of the quarter we had on hand stocks 
of a value of approximately two and a half million dollars. A sweep- 
ing program has been instigated to dispose of these materials, and 
plans have just been completed to sell materials valued'at approxi- 
mately one million dollars in the next 90 days, chiefly to operators 
who may desire to purchase for vessels which are operated under 
lump sum agreement; and —. in this, the material to be offered 
for public sale. Bids have just been received covering some of this 
material, having a book value of $500,000. 

Negotiations are under way for the disposal of the Manila Oil 
Station to private interests. ’ 

The Mobile station will be closed in December when all vessels 
of Mobile Oceanic Line are delivered. 

Finance. During this quarter the accounts of 5 inactive managing 
operators were closed, resulting in the payment of $17,992.89 and the 
receipt of $5,397.58. 

Insurance. A new policy for insuring vessels sold for guaranteed 
service was recommended and approved by the board in September. 
This new schedule permits of a larger portion of insurance on these 
vessels which were sold for restricted service to be carried in the 
Shipping Board fund. 

During the quarter earned premiums on privately owned vessels 
amount to $383,203.72; earned premiums on Shipping Board vessels 
amounted to $344,992.13. Losses on privately owned vessels amounted 
to $344,153.46; losses on Shipping Board vessels amounted to $401,290.06, 

Sale of Hoboken Piers. Only one bid was received for the Ho- 
boken Piers, and the Fleet Corporation was directed to negotiate 
for a higher price on these piers, which negotiations are now under 
way. 

Sale of 45 Broadway. The recommendation to reject the only bid 
received for 45 Broadway was approved, and the Fleet Corporation 
authorized to negotiate a higher bid. Negotiations are under way 
which indicate that a satisfactory price can be developed. 


OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Burcau 


Current reviews of the full cargo market find little encour- 
agement for the future in the present situation, as business has 
remained dormant, with little or nothing of interest to report, 
with the possible exception of the West Indies division, where 
sugar has moved in slightly better volume during the past few 
days. On the other hand the sugar movement, while eliminating 
a few spot vessels, has had practically no beneficial effect on 
rates, which remain stabilized at their previous levels. Trading 
is dull and trans-Atlantic inquiry is limited. 

Regular liners and berth steamers continue to carry what 
grain is moving and the absence of full cargo business has 
become so acute as to cause the departure of a number of 
vessels from Montreal in ballast, it is reported. Among the fix- 
tures reported were three for Greece and one to the Mediter- 
ranean, all from Montreal. One Gulf-Continent fixture was 
noted. A Montreal-Continent cargo was accepted on the basis 
of 81%4c, with Mediterranean option, not east of the west coast 
of Italy, at 1114c, for first half of October loading. 

A sugar cargo was taken by a small Dutch steamer at 14s 
from San Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent for second half 
October loading and a British steamer accepted 14s 3d from 
Cuba to United Kingdom Continent, early October. Charterers’ 
ideas for November-December from Cuba to United Kingdom- 
Continent are 14s for 6,000 to 7,000 ton steamers. 

Coal, lumber and tankers remain stagnant, with the only 
activity in the time charter market being the slight increase in 
sugar movement previously mentioned. 

Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Steamship Lines, 
has announced that an agreement has been entered into between 
his company and the American Car Corporation of Chicago, 
whereby the Munson line, effective September 25, has taken over 
the management and operation of the Western Ocean Steamship 
Corporation, operating a passenger and cargo service from 
New York to the Windward and Leeward Islands and the 
Guianas. 

The organization of the latter company, which was organized 
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ut ten months ago as a subsidiary of the American Car Cor- 
vation, will be absorbed by the Munson line, which will act 

, booking agent for both passenger and cargo traffic. Fort- 
nightly sailings will be maintained to the same ports as hereto- 


ore. 

Bills of lading will be issued to San Fernando and Port of 
Spain and through bills of lading will be issued to Ciudad, 
Bolivar, Venezuela and Cayenne, French Guiana. 

A. H. Byrd, freight traffic manager of the Western Ocean, 
has joined the Munson line staff, as has H. S. Noble. 

The Western Ocean owns the steamer Western Wave and 
has been operating the Munson line steamer Munamar under 
charter. 

Identical rates on coffee from Venezuela and the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of Colombia to Pacific Coast ports will be 
quoted by member lines of the Pacific West Coast of South 
America Conference and the Pacific Coast River Plate Brazil 
Conference after October 1. This action was taken by the two 
groups at the request of Pacific Coast coffee shippers. Rates to 
be quoted by all members of the conferences will be $1.10 per 
bag from Brazil to San Francisco and $1.20 per bag to Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia ports. From all ports in 
Venezuela and Colombia, including Buenaventura, the rates will 
be $15 per 2,000 pounds to San Francisco and $18 to Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia ports. 

W. F. Taylor has been elected president of the Southgate- 
Nelson Corporation, operator of fhe American Hampton Roads 
Line, succeeding James Tyson. Control of the Company has been 
obtained by Norfolk interests through a recent stock purchase. 
Heretofore the physical operation of the line has been super- 
vised from the New York office of the Nelson Line, but from now 
on all business of the line will be handled directly through head- 
quarters in the Law Building, Norfolk. 

J. A. Lombard has been appointed special representative at 
San Francisco for the General Steamship Corporation to handle 
questions arising out of traffic in coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 
moving over the various lines of the company. 

Bids on the construction of four passenger and cargo ships 
received by the Panama Mail Steamship Co. on September 2 
having been rejected as too high, the company has decided to 
ask for new bids on the basis of revised plans and specifications. 
The vessels are to be 18-knotters with turboelectric drive and 
accommodations for about 200 passengers and 7,000 tons of 
freight, including refrigerated space for perishable cargo. 

Jersey American Steamship Co., now engaged in the trans- 
portation of agricultural machinery and other Soviet purchases 
in this country to Black Sea ports under contract with the Am- 
Derutra Transit Corporation, has moved from 21 Pearl Street 
to 15 ‘Whitehall street. 

The Shipping Board freighter Lorain, recently equipped with 
the Todd unit system of pulverized fuel burning, has been allo- 
cated to the America France Line, operated by the Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co. She will start her initial voyage between New 
York and French Atlantic ports on October 8. 

Dollar Steamship Lines announce that the privilege of con- 
solidating less than carload shipments has been awarded to the 
line by the Western Traffic Conference. Under this plan, it is 
stated, less than carload shipments covered by Item 2714 of the 
westbound freight list 4 of the Intercoastal Conference consigned 
to members of the Western Traffic Conference at Pacific Coast 
terminal ports are entitled to the carload contract rate of $1 
a hundred pounds, plus 10c per 100 pounds for consolidation, 
affording a saving of 65c a hundred pounds under the tariff less 
carload rate of $1.75 if a sufficient number of less carload ship- 
ments are accumulated to make the required carload weight of 
12,000 pounds. In the event the carload weight is not acquired 
shippers are still benefited by the less carload rate of $1.40 a 
hundred pounds, constituting a saving of 35c a hundred pounds 
less than the tariff rate of $1.75. 

The American West African Line, Inc., through its general 
agents on the West Coast of Africa, the Barber West African 
Line, Inc., has recently acquired a warehouse and shed, with 
storage capacity of about 2,200 tons, adjacent to the Acera beach, 
so situated that cocoa can be handled either from the railway or 
by lorry delivery. It is expected that this additional facility 
for the convenience of cocoa shippers, together with the new 
and improved floating equipment at various coast ports which 
has recently been added, will considerably improve the American 
West African Line’s service on the West African Coast. 

W. M. Gavigan, president of Funch, Edye & Co., agents for 
the Blue Funnel Line, has been elected chairman of the Far 
East Conference for the final quarter of the year. Victor J. 
Freeze, of the Roosevelt Line, and E. C. Trainor, of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, were elected chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively of the joint Far East and Pacific Westbound confer- 
ences at the Denver meeting. They will hold office pending the 
Withdrawal of the Far East Conference from the joint agree- 
ment, which is to become effective December 15 unless the diffi- 
culties between the two groups are ironed out in the meantime. 
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The New York Harbor Line Board has postponed until 
October 29 the hearing on the joint application of the Depart- 
ment of Docks of the City of New York and the New Jersey 
State Board of Commerce and Navigation for approval by the 
War Department of plans for the modification of the pierhead 
lines on both sides of the Hudson River. The postponement, 
which was requested by the New Jersey board, was caused by 
Jersey City business men who claimed that they had not been 
consulted in the matter before the application was submitted. 
The hearing was originally set for September 29. 

The Jersey City interests are shortly to file briefs with the 
New York Harbor Line Board, it is reported, providing for either 
an amended proposal or a second petition, which would include 
the extension of the pierhead line from Hoboken approximately 
as far as the Morris Canal. If this is done they say that it will 
save a heavy expense in the building of the new long piers 
at Jersey City, which at present would entail some difficult 
digging or removal of rock formation. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York is advised that 
the terms of the recent treaty between Egypt and the United 
States provide that products of the United States will receive 
preferential tariff treatment when entering Egypt. In order 
that such merchandise may receive the benefits of the reduced 
rates of duty under the treaty certificates of origin are required 
for shipments of American goods. 

These certificates of origin may be made up on any of the 





WHERE OCEAN TRAFFIC IS DENSE 


The government’s lighthouse service is soon to place a 
new and modern lightship on the Nantucket Shoals Lightship 
Station, probably the most important point, from a navigator’s 
point of view, on the American coast. There, on the Massa- 
chusetts coast south of Cape Cod, in a region of dense fogs and 
low coastline flanked by dangerous shoals, ocean routes cross 
each other at bewildering angles. There the westbound trans- 
Atlantic ships destined to New York bay ports find their first 
opportunity to make accurate determination of their positions. 

So dense is ocean traffic off the Massachusetts coast, trans- 
oceanic and coastwise, that about one-third of all the lightships 














through 


Cross Rip Lightship, one of those guiding vessel traffic 
Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds, off the Massachusetts coast.— 
Photo, courtesy U. S. Lighthouse Service. 


on the Atlantic are concentrated on the coast of that state, 
chiefly south of Cape Cod where there are not only fogs by 
tide rips and many dangerous shoals, the most dangerous of 
which the new lightship is to guard. That ship, the outermost 
of the many floating aids to navigation, floating because there 
can be no good foundation for a lighthouse or too expensive, is 
the spear head of the protective works where trade routes come 
together. Wood’s Hole is the base point from which no fewer 
than ten lightships, including the “Cross-Rip” are mothered. 
The ships are so close together that a steamer will pass several 
of them in the course of a morning’s steaming. Each marks the 
extremity of a shoal and the turning point of several channels 
used in making the various ports on the northeastern coast of 
the United States. The new ship is equipped with not only 
a light, but with a siren and with apparatus to send out radio 
beacons, and will have a crew of sixteen officers and men. The 
ship will be forty-one miles from the nearest land and will be 
able to maneuver, under her own steam, in the most severe 
weather conditions. 
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standard forms or a sworn statement as to the origin of the 
merchandise may be made on the commercial invoice. 

Certificates of origin must be vised by the Royal Consulate 
of Egypt, 103 Park Avenue, the fee being $2.00. Before being 
presented to the Consulate, however, origin certificates must 
be notarized and must, in addition, either have (a) a copy of the 
county clerk’s certificate attached, or (b) be signed by The 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Shippers presenting certificates of origin to The Merchants’ 
Association must attach a copy of the manufacturer’s invoice 
or, if that is not possible, an affidavit certifying that the goods 
are the product or growth of the United States. A copy of the 
certificate is retained by The Association. No charge is made 
by The Association for signing such documents and shippers 
may have certificates notarized at our offices gratis. 

The Egyptian Cosulate vises documents between the hours 
of 9:30 A. M., and 1:30 P. M. and does not require an extra 
copy of the certificate of origin for its files. Therefore, except 
for extra copies for files or for the consignee, only two copies 
of each certificate are required, one for The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and the original to be presented to the Egyptian Custom- 
house by the consignee. 

The Pacific Coast-European Conference at its meeting in 
San Francisco declared lumber rates open indefinitely. The 
rate was first thrown open in July, at which time October 1 was 
the date set for resumption of a closed rate. This was later 
changed to January 1 but the action at the recent meeting 
makes the open rate period indefinite. 

The eastbound intercoastal lumber rate has been advanced 
by the intercoastal conference, effective November 1, to $10 
contract and $12 noncontract basis. It is an advance of $2 per 
1,000 feet over the September rate and of $1 over the October 
rate. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved agreements, and modifica- 
tions and cancellations of agreements, filed with it by ocean 
carriers under section 15 of the shipping act, summaries of 
which follow: 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Ltd.: The agreement which it is proposed to 
cancel covers through shipments from United States Atlantic coast 
to Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., transhipped at San Francisco and 
was approved by the board August 2, 1927. Its cancellation is re- 
quested because of the discontinuance of service between San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver and Victoria by the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine, Ltd. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Export Steamship 
Corporation: Modification of agreement approved by the board on 
January 15, 1930, which approved aggreement cover the through 
movement of canned goods, canned fish and dried fruit from United 
States Pacific coast ports to ports of Marseilles, Casa Blanca, Ceuta, 
Melilla, Tangier, Algiers, Oran and Tunis, transhipment New York. 
The modification now proposed is for the purpose of including the 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn and Naples. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Fabre Line: Modi- 
fication of agreement approved by the board on January 15, 1930, 
which approved agreement covers the through movement of canned 
goods, canned fish and dried fruit from United States Pacific coast 
ports to ports of Marseilles, Casa Blanca, Ceuta, Melilla, Tangier, 
Algiers, Oran and Tunis, transhipment New York. The modifica- 
tion now proposed is for the purpose of including the port of Naples. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Los Angeles Steamship Co.: 
Covers through movement of shipments between the north Atlantic 
ports and San Diego, transhipped at Los Angeles. Through rates 
to be based on rates of Calmar Steamship Corporation as contained 
in maximum tariffs on file with the board. On shipments originating 
at San Diego where the through rate is 60 cents or more per 100 
pounds the Los Angeles Steamship Company’s proportion to be 25 
cents per 100 pounds and 17% cents where the through rate is 59 
cents or less per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum of 75 cents per 
shipment. San Diego wharfage and handling charges to be assessed 
against the cargo and accrue to the Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
Inbound wharfage and transfer charges at Los Angeles to be assumed 
by Los Angeles Steamship Company, outbound wharfage to be assumed 
by Calmar. On shipments originating at Atlantic coast ports destined 
San Diego, Los Angeles Steamship Company’s proportion of the 
through rates to be 25 cents per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum 
of 75 cents per shipment; Calmar to absorb the inbound wharfage, 
handling and transfer charges at Los Angeles. Outbound wharfage 
and handling charges to be assessed against the cargo and accrue 
to the Los Angeles Steamship Co. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Yankee Line: 
Arrangement covering through shipments from United States Pacific 
coast to Hamburg and Bremen via Boston. Through rates to be 
based on direct lines’ rates, 50 per cent of which is the proportion 
of each carrier. Cost of transfer and wharfage charges at Boston 
to be assumed by the carriers according to the percentage division 
of the through rates. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., with States Steamship Co. 
and Tacoma-Oriental Steamship Co.: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments from Oriental ports to Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf, 
with transhipment at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half the cost of transhipment. Arrangement is subject to mini- 
mum proportion to the intercoastal carrier of $4.50 per ton weight or 
measurement. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from Oriental ports of call of Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to United States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific 
Line, with transhipment at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
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Tacoma. Through rates are to be as quoted by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and are to be apportioned equally between the lines, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. Arrangement 
is subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton weight or measure. 
ment to Gulf Pacific Line. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., Inc.: Covers 
through shipments from Pacific coast to Porto Rico, with tranship- 
ment at Houston, Galveston, Beaumont or Lake Charles. Through 
rates on beans and peas, canned goods and dried fruit are to be as 
set forth in the agreement and are to be apportioned 60 per cent 
to the intercoastal line and 40 per cent to Lykes Brothers. Op 
shipments to ports to which arbitrary rates are applicable Lykes 
Brothers are to receive the full amount of the arbitrary plus 49 
per cent of the base rates. Cost of transferring shipments is to be 
assumed by the lines in the same ratio as the base rates are appor- 
tioned. On commodities other than those specified through rates are 
to be the combination of the local rates of the lines plus transfer 
charges at port of transhipment. Arrangement is subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $6, which is to be apportioned $2.50 to Lykes 
Brothers and $3.50 to Gulf Pacific Line, which is to absorb cost of 
transhipment. 

Luckenbach with States Steamship 


Steamship Company, Inc., 


Company and Tacoma-Oriental Steamship Co.: Covers through ship- | 


ments from Oriental ports to Atlantic coast ports, with transhipment 
of Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco or Los Angeles. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 
per ton weight or measurement to the intercoastal carrier. Transfer 
expense at port of transhipment is to be assumed by the lines in 
equal proportion. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., Inc.: 
Agreement for handling through shipments from Pacific coast ports 
to Santo Domingo City and San Pedro de Macoris, with tranship- 
ment at Huston, Galveston, Beaumont or Lake Charles. On ship- 
ments of beans and peas, canned goods and dried fruit through 
rates are to be as set forth in the agreement and are to be appor- 
tioned 60 per cent to Gulf Pacific and 40 per cent to Lykes Brothers 
after deduction of arbitrary of 20 cents per 100 pounds from rate 
specified, which arbitrary is to accrue to the on-carrying line to- 
gether with an assessment, in addition to the through rates specified, 
of $1.40 per 1000 kilos to cover wharfage and landing charges at des- 
tination. Cost of transferring shipments to be assumed by the lines 
in the ratio of 60 per cent by the intercoastal line and 40 per cent 
by the on-carrying line. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of 
lading charge of $7.30, $3.80 of which is to accrue to Lykes Brothers 
and the balance, $3.50, to Gulf Pacific Line, the latter to absorb cost 
of transhipment. On commodities other than those specified through 
rates are to be the combination of the local rates of the participating 
carriers plus transfer charges at port of transhipment. 


Hawaii and Gulf Ports: These two agreements cover shipments 
between ports in the Hawaiian Islands and Houston, Mobile or New 
Orleans and between ports in the Hawaiian Islands and Beaumont, 
Corpus Christi, Lake Charles, Galveston or Tampa. Through rates 
and apportionment thereof under the agreements are to be the same 
between each group of ports. On cargo other than canned pineapple 
from Hawaii the cost of transhipment at San Francisco is to be 
added to the combination of local rates of the participating carriers. 
On traffic to Hawaii the cost of transhipment at San Francisco is 
to be absorbed by the Gulf Pacific Line. On canned pineapple from 
Hawaii to Mobile, Houston or New Orleans each carrier is to assume 
one-half the cost of transhipment at San Francisco, while on canned 
pineapple to Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Lake Charles, Galveston or 
Tampa, Matson Navigation Company is to absorb inward toll only 
and Gulf Pacific Line the remainder of the cost of transshipment, the 
through rate being the same in each instance. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with American Fruit & Steamship Corpora- 
tion: Covers shipments of all commodities except cotton (which is 
covered by a separate agreement approved by the board April. 10, 
1929) from Pacific coast terminal ports of Redwood Line to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New Orleans. On commodities 
shown therein the through rates and divisions are to be as set forth 
in Pacific Coast-Gulf Eastbound Outport Minimum Rate List No. 2 
of the Gulf Intercoastal Conference. Under the provisions of this 
tariff the through rates and transhipment charges are to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of 60 per cent to the intercoastal carrier and 40 
per cent to the on-carrying line, except on shipments of powdered 
zinc, on which the through rate and cost of transfer are to be ap- 
portioned equally. On shipments of powdered zinc in 50 ton lots the 
American Fruit & Steamship Corporation is to absorb all of the cost 
of transfer. Shipments moving under the tariff are subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $8.75, out of which the intercoastal car- 
rier is to receive $3 and absorb cost of transfer and customs charges, 
if any. On commodities other than those named in the tariff through 
rates and divisions are to be as agreed upon from time to time by 
the Pe ae ag carriers. 

ceanic & Oriental Navigation Company with Gulf Pacific Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Oriental ports 
to United States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates, and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per 
ton weight or measurement to Gulf Pacific Line. Inward state toll or 
wharfage charge at San Francisco or Los Angeles is to be absorbed 
by Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company and outward state toll or 
wharfage charge by Gulf Pacific Line, while cost of transferring 
shipments from pier to pier is to be assumed in equal proportion 
by the lines. 

The Middlesex Transportation Company with Starin-New Haven 
Line: Through billing arrangement covering through shipments be- 
tween New Brunswick, N. J., and New Haven, Conn., with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates and apportionment thereof are 
to be as shown in the agreement, the cost of transhipment to be ab- 
sorbed by the Middlesex Transportation Company out of its propor- 
tion of the through rate. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Java-Pacific Line and Munson Steam- 
ship Line: Tri-partite agreement covering through shipments of pep- 
pers and tapioca products from Oriental ports (including Philippine 
Island ports) to Puerto Mexico and Progresso, with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor and at New Orleans. Transporta- 
tion from the Orient to Pacific Coast is to be by the Java-Pacific 
Line; from Pacific Coast to New Orleans by Redwood Line and from 
New Orleans to Mexico by Munson Steamship Line. Through rates 
are to be as set forth in the agreement, and in the case of shipments 
to Puerto Mexico are to be apportioned equally between the three 
lines. On shipments of peppers to Progresso, Munson Line is to re- 
ceive an arbitrary of $3 per 2,000 pounds and the balance of the 
through rate is to be apportioned equally between the three lines. 
On shipments of tapioca products to Progresso, Munson is to receive 
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arbitrary of $1.50 per 2,000 pounds and the remainder is to be divided 
equally between the lines. Cost of transhipment at San _ Francisco 
or Los Angeles is to be absorbed by Java-Pacific Line and Redwood 
Line in equal proportions, while cost of transhipment at New Orleans 
is to be absorbed equally by Munson and Redwood. 

Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, 
Cunard Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland America Line, North 
German Lloyd, Raymond _& Whitcomb Company, Swedish American 
Line and Union States Lines: Agreement covers passenger cruises 
to the West Indies, Central and South America during the period 
January 1 to April 1, 1931, and includes one-way transportation 
between United States ports and ports en route. The parties agree 
to maintain their published minimum fares and to make no change 
therein until 14 days after notice of such intention has been filed 
with the secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference. Im- 
provements in accommodation without collection of the difference in 
fares or transportation at free or reduced rates is to be granted only 
by the principals of the lines under circumstances justified by law, 
except in the case of improvements in accommodations rendered _neces- 
sary by unforeseen conditions such as leakage or sickness. Reports 
of all cases of lawful reductions or free passages granted by the 
principals are to be communicated to the other parties to the agree- 
ment. Reduction of 25 per cent may be granted to agents of the 
lines, their wives or responsible clerks and free passages are to be 
allowed to agents or organizers securing 15 or more full cruise 
passages. The agreement specified points at which passenger agencies 
are to be maintained and the commissions payable to agents and 
party organizers. Parties to the agreement chartering ships for simi- 
lar cruises are required to insert in the charter a clause requiring 
the charterer to abide by all the stipulations of this agreement and 
are to assume full responsibility for the acts of their charterers. 
Provision is made for arbitration of disputes between any of the 
lines party to the agreement. Any party may withdraw from the 
agreement on 14 days’ written notice, but in the event any other 
member line of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference places 
ships in the traffic covered by this agreement or charters ships for 
such cruises without subscribing thereto, the parties to this agree- 
ment have the right to withdraw forthwith. The agreement spe- 
cifically prohibits any action thereunder violative of any of the regula- 
tory provisions of the shipping act, as amended. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


While the Pacific and north Atlantic ports showed the 
largest absolute gains in intercoastal tonnage in 1929 over 1928, 
amounting to 1,189,157 and 862,547 cargo tons, respectively, the 
higher relative increase for the Gulf ports is apparent from a 
comparison of the figures for water-bound intercoastal traffic 
in 1929 with those for 1928, as issued by the bureau of research 
of the Shipping Board, according to an analysis appearing in 
‘Domestic Commerce” issued by the Department of Commerce. 

“All sections,’ says the analysis, “showed a considerable 
increase in intercoastal traffic in 1929 over 1928, ranging for 
total tonnage, inbound and outbound, from 10.17 per cent for 
north Atlantic ports to 40.87 for Gulf ports. The south Atlantic 
ports, while making the smallest absolute showing, increased 
their outbound intercoastal tonnage by 45.78 per cent in 1929 
over the previous year. 

“The following table shows the figures in cargo tons of 2,240 
pounds for the year 1929, and the percentage of increase for each 
section as compared with 1928: 

Per Cent of Increase 


District Inbound Outbound Total Inbound Outbound Total 
North Atlantic.. 6,827,819 2,517,547 9,345,366 8.98 13.53 10.17 
South Atlantic.. 103,385 49,270 152,655 5,69 45.78 15.99 
eee 455,927 597,247 1,053,174 40.95 40.81 40.87 
PD 4ss0a00<< 3,164,064 7,387,131 10,561,195 18.26 0.48 12.70 


‘Detailed data on intercoastal traffic by commodities and 
individual ports are presented in Report B. R. 317, available 
without charge from the bureau of research of the United States 
Shipping Board.” 


BOARD SELLS LINE 


The Shipping Board has approved the sale of the American 
Hampton Roads Line, together with five vessels, for $302,430, 
or $60,486 for each vessel. The offer for the line was made 
by the Southgate-Nelson Corporation, the present operator, on 
behalf of a corporation to be organized. The vessels are the 
City of Flint, Lehigh, Quaker City, Capulin and Brush, each of 
around 7,800 deadweight tons. The purchaser must agree to 
operate the vessels between north Atlantic ports north of 
Hatteras to ports on the east coast of United Kingdom, except- 
ing between the ports of New York and London, and to make 
not less than 24 outward voyages annually, of which not less 
than two of such voyages shall be made in each and every 
— and must satisfy the board as to its financial responsi- 
lity. 

In commenting upon the sale, Chairman O’Connor expressed 
great satisfaction with the manner in which this line had been 
developed by private local interests over a period of just about 
one year. 

“The first sailing under the lump sum contract made with 
the Southgate-Nelson Corporation, purchasers of the line, was 
had on September 21, 1929,” said he. “This marked the begin- 
ning of a most intensive development of the line through hearty 
local support and persistently efficient management looking to 
the permanent establishment of this service. It is a striking 
example of what can be done when, in the letter and spirit of 
Section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920, the line has the 
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support, financial and otherwise, of the domestic community 
primarily interested in such line. The local community who 
have made possible this great stride deserve much credit for 
their support and aid in this accomplishment.” 


LOAD LINE AGREEMENT 

The Secretary of State has been advised by the Shipping 
Board that the board looks with favor on the international load 
line convention and recommends its ratification by the United 
States government. 

“The international load line convention signed at London 
on July 5, 1930,” said the board, “supplements the international 
convention on safety of life at sea that was signed on May 31, 
1929, and while it permits a decrease of freeboard for certain 
types of ships in whose case deeper loading has not been 
attended by appreciably increased hazards, it marks on the 
whole a distinct gain in safety, facilitates the operation of our 
ships engaged in foreign trade, and offers the obvious advan- 
tages which must result from a system of loading that applies 
uniformly to the ships of all maritime nations.” 





COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American-flag vessels, in the six months ended with June, 
carried 33.9 per cent, by value, of general imports, and 36.5 
per cent, by value, of domestic exports, in the water-borne 
foreign commerce of the United States, according to the 
monthly summary of foreign commerce issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The percentages for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year were 32.7 for imports and 34.5 for exports. In 
June this year the percentages were 36 for imports and 35 
for exports, as against 2.5 for imports and 33.8 for exports in 
June, 1929. 


STORAGE EXTENSION AT LAMBERT POINT 


The Norfolk and Western will spend approximately $250,000 
for the construction of two extensions to its storage warehouses 
adjoining its import, export, and intercoastal merchandise piers 
at Lambert Point (Norfolk) Va., according to a dispatch from 
the general offices of the company at Roanoke. The new build- 
ings will provide an additional 162,000 square feet of covered 
warehouse floor space. 


FRUIT FLY QUARANTINE MODIFIED 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has announced further modi- 
fications in the Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine regulations, 
effective October 15, because of continued improvement in the 
situation in Florida. The most important change at this time, 
according to the Department of Agriculture, is the removal of 
the requirement of sterilization with respect to the shipment of 
Florida fruit and peppers to the southern and western states. 
The release of the requirement of sterilization, it is stated, 
makes it unnecessary to continue the restrictions on reship- 
ments from the northern to the southern states. Such restric- 
tions will therefore be removed and Florida host fruits and 
vegetables that leave the regulated area under permit may be 
reshipped throughout the continental United States. 

“The improved situation,” says the department, “also makes 
it possible to remove the car-cleaning requirements under which 
it was necessary for the various railroads to clean at the un- 
loading point the refrigerator cars, which had transported host 
fruits and vegetables. 

“The inspection of properties on which host fruits and 
vegetables are produced, the enforcement of the requirement 
that ‘drops’ and ‘windfalls’ be kept picked up, the maintenance of 
the sanitation restrictions applicable to packing houses and 
other remaining requirements of the fruit fly quarantine regula- 
tions are now believed to constitute full protection. 

“The restrictions as to infested areas—that is, premises 
within one-half mile of points at which infestation may be dis- 
covered—remain unchanged. The only area now so classified 
is located at St. Augustine. At whatever points the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly may hereafter be discovered in the state, the 
same vigorous cleanup measures will be undertaken as have 
been employed in the past under similar conditions, and any 
host fruits or vegetables produced within an area, which may 
be designated as infested as a result of such finding, must be 
sterilized for interstate movement.” 





STEEL TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


E. T. Weir, chairman, National Steel Corporation, announces 
the formation of the National Steel Traffic Committee, with 
W. F. Morris, Jr., of Pittsburgh, vice-president of the Weirton 
Steel Company, as chairman. Members of the committee are 
as follows: Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. V., A. 8S. 
Earp, traffic manager; Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, O., 
George D. Warner; Great Lakes Steel Corporation and Hanna 
Furnace ‘Corporation, with plants at Detroit and Buffalo, H. D. 
Fenske, traffic manager, Detroit. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





BARGE LINE STORAGE POLICY 


(Special Correspondence from Memphis, Tenn.) 


Exclusion of commercial warehouses from storage business 
formerly enjoyed by them, introducing of new competitive con- 
ditions in the sugar industry, and bad faith on the part of 
federal barge line officials were portrayed and charged by wit- 
nesses for complainants in the hearing opened here Sept. 30 by 
Examiner W. A. Maidens in the complaint of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association against the so-called free storage 
policy of the Inland Waterways Corporation. For the defendant, 
W. M. Hough, traffic manager, represented the barge line as 
utilizing parts of river terminals paid for by annual rentals and 
to be otherwise idle for storage of sugar at the added cost only 
to the advantage of the shippers and public. 

Wilson Little, secretary of the complainant organization, 
was the first witness. His testimony established that either the 
abandonment of storage at the river terminals by the barge 
line and reversion to previous practice of commercial ware- 
house utilization, or the upward adjustment of storage charges 
to rates comparable with commercial operation and modification 
of tariff rules to permit general warehouse participation in the 
business, is sought. 

Extensive exhibits of tariffs and sections of tariffs pub- 
lished by the barge line were introduced by R. 'W. Dietrich, of 
Dietrich and Wiltz, Inc., New Orleans warehouse operators, who 
testified concerning their effect on commercial warehouses. Mr. 
Dietrich, as chairman of the committee on transportation at 
inland ports, has led the fight against the barge line practices 
complained of. He qualified himself as a witness from sixteen 
years’ operation of a bonded and licensed warehouse, fifteen 
years in the traffic department of a railroad, and five years as 
an import and export agent for a rail line. 

He testified that, previous to the establishment of free 
storage at the river ports by the barge line, his warehouse had 
stored large quantities of sugar, citing a diversion within the 
year of one lot of 30,000 bags. He testified that what warehouse- 
men seek is the elimination of abuse in the use of the barge 
line facilities. When the transit privilege on sugar was started 
at Memphis, he stated, the barge line did not store, but shippers 
used the commercial warehouses. After the river terminal was 
leased from Memphis, commercial warehouses were excluded 
from participation and free storage given, as well as free han- 
dling into and out of storage. Warehousemen feared the free 
storage would be extended to other commodities, he said. 

Nuel Belnap, barge line attorney, questioned the witness to 
establish the datings of tariffs referred to and the practices to 
show that they had been superseded. A recent tariff sets 114 
cents a hundred pounds for 60 days’ storage at the river ports 
and on the Warrior River. Mr. Dietrich declared the allowances 
on sugar at Memphis equaled 9 cents a hundred, while the rate 
was only 31 cents. Institution of free time at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul resulted in complaints to the warehouse association, 
which were discussed at the Los Angeles convention and a 
committee named to act (Mr. Dietrich’s committee). 


The introduction, by Mr. Dietrich, of all-rail rates and barge- 
rail rates from New Orleans to Memphis to show a comparison 
of storage in transit, was objected to by Mr. Belnap, who was 
overruled. In the discussion, Mr. Belnap said the Commission 
lacked authority to control minimum barge line rates or prescribe 
maximum service. The witness cited all-rail and barge-rail rates to 
Alabama points showing an 8 cents preferential for the water- 
rail route. Asked how the practice hurt him, Mr. Dietrich said 
the storage at Memphis “deprives me and shippers from doing 
business from New Orleans.” 

Cross examination by Mr. Belnap was directed to show the 
proceedings to be based on purely warehouse competition for 
the business and not for the benefit of shippers. The witness 
asserted the diversion of sugar from commercial warehouses 
threw a further burden on other traffic using them. On labor 
handling costs he testified that ‘‘touch labor” for in and out, 
including stacking, cost a cent and a half a bag of 100 pounds. 
Charges for the first 30 days are 3 cents a hundred pounds, 
shipper to pay for loading out. 

C. R. Hillyer, attorney for the Savannah Sugar Refining 
Company, an intervener, asked if a difference of a small amount 
had an important effect on sugar movement, to which Mr. 
Dietrich replied in the affirmative. The Savannah company has 
filed an independent complaint against the barge line. (See 
Traffic World, Sept. 27.) 
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Storage of large quantities of sugar by his warehouse prior] 
to the barge line free storage was testified to by L. S. Rose 7 
His figures were: For) 


of Rose Warehouse Company, Memphis. 
1924, 103,254 bags; 1925, 111,896 bags; 1926, 92,814 bags; 1927) 
109,199 bags; 1928, 64,429 bags; 1929, 538,688 bags; and nine 
months of 1930, 8,964 bags. The barge line transit in conjunc 
tion with commercial warehouses was put into effect in 1927 ani 
stopped in 1928. He testified that loss of the business was 


due to the barge line policy. :He now handles no transit sugar™ 
testified | 


and only small quantities for local distribution. He 
he could not compete with a 1144 cents rate. 

W. H. Dearing, secretary treasurer, John T. Postum Storage 
Company, Memphis, adopted Mr. Rose’s testimony as to effects 
of the policy and said his “touch labor” cost from 1% cents to 
1% cents a hundred pounds for unloading, piling and reloading. 

F. S. Kedney, Kedney Warehouse Company, Minneapolis ani 
St. Paul, testified to the diversion of sugar from the south by 
the barge line practice. His “touch labor,” he said, was 2. 
cents a hundred with wages at 50 cents an hour as comparéd! 
With 25 cents and 30 cents in Memphis. 

H. J. Crandall, Crandall Warehouse 
Moline, Iowa, testified his touch labor costs for 


ing. 


of 1.4 cents a bag (100 lbs.). Overhead was shown to be 24 
per cent of the touch handling, making a total cost of 4.86 cents 
a hundred. 

P. G. Safford, assistant to the president of the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, St. Louis, said his company was recently 
formed and would engage in river transportation between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati. Its terminal at Cincinnati, he said, was 
far handling freight with no provision for storage, nor did it 


consider that storage properly belonged to its operation. It! 


was an unnecessary expense to require a barge line to go into 


the storage business, he declared, as it was not its business. 7 


Sugar played an important part in the business from New 


Orleans, and inquiries had been received asking what warehous. | 
ing the Mississippi Valley Barge Line would have to serve the} 
He said his company did not want to get) 


central territory. 
into the storage business in competition with the barge line. 


Jos. G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic vice-president of the : 


Louisville and Nashville, testified as to the experiences of the 
southeastern rail lines in dealing with the barge line. The first 


transit was at Memphis, in 1921, to which the rail carriers paid 9 


little attention, assuming it to be intended for points north of 
the Ohio, to meet arrangements there. In 1922, the barge line 


established transit on sugar at Tuscaloosa, Ala., with an addi: ; 
The barge line was advised that the # 
railroads were not willing to go into this, he said. Suspension § 


tional charge of $5.00. 


was asked. 

A meeting of southeastern rail carriers in April, 1926, de 
cided to take up with General Ashburn the southeast situation 
to get the transit dropped. In November, 1926, there was 4 
conference attended by Theodore Brent, then barge line traffic 
manager. The rail lines said they had been asked for storage 
transit at a number of points and had declined, but would be 
compelled to establish it if the barge line carried out its pur 
pose. Mr. Brent had maintained that a transit arrangemen! 
existed at South Atlantic ports that the barge line had to meet. 
Rail men insisted, however, that sugar coming through these 
ports paid ocean rates to them, that storage charges were paid 
at ports, and full rail rates from there to destination. Transit 


rates, however, were established by Mr. Brent at Birmingport, | 
In Decem: | 


Ala., over the objection of rail lines in January, 1927. 
ber, 1926, the L. & N. asked Mr. Brent not to apply transit to 
its line, saying that it would lead to transit at other points and 
not be advantageous. 
not apply through rates at Memphis, Birmingport and Tusca: 
loosa, this action, however, not being carried out subsequently. 

The storage of sugar at Memphis, Birmingport and Holt, 
said Mr. Kerr, placed it nearer ultimate destination than from 
producing center (New Orleans). The sole reason said t0 
justify the lower barge line rate was its slower movement, which 
on sugar was absent. If storage was a factor, said Mr. Kerr, the 
two weeks in movement by barge was a further advantage. The 
transit at Memphis, Birmingport and Holt could not be operated 
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and Transfer Co,7 
unloading, | 
stacking and reloading was 2% cents a hundred, including check. 


C. B. Carruth, cost accountant for the merchandise division, 

American Warehouse Association, testified that a study of touch} 
labor cost in Chicago for unloading, piling and reloading showed) 
a man hour a bag of .026 and a wage scale of 54 cents, a cost) 


The L. & N. advised Mr. Brent it would J 
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October 4, 1930 


100% 


on time for 
| the entire 


month 


UT of Potomac Yards in Vir- 

ginia—north to the biggest 
markets in New England—Uncle 
Remus carries his cargo of perish- 
ables from the fertile plantations 
of the South. For the past month 
this Pennsylvania ‘Limited of the 
Freight Service” has traveled 
100% on time. 

Through connecting roads, the 
products of the Sunny South are 
brought to Potomac Yards where 
Uncle Remus transports them 
north via New York and Hell 
Gate to their destinations in New 
England. 

Effective October 2nd — through 


freight from the South has been 


quickened one day. 
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Pennsylvania serves 9 of the 10 
largest cities in America 


The Pennsylvania Railroad offers 
to shippers unusual facilities for 
handling perishables. Fast depend- 
able schedules from the source of 
supply, icing plants, giant produce 
terminals equipped with every 
modern facility for effective dis- 
play — selling and distributing — 
combined to attract the largest 
number of buyers in the largest 
markets of the country. 


Write or phone your local Penn- 
sylvania Agent or the general of- 
fices in Philadelphia for further 
information. 


|PENNSYLVANIA R 
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Here are five more of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous ‘‘Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’ 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 





THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Eastern 
Seaboard Points to Chicago 


MAN O’ WAR 
Live Stock 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 


AILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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without the aid of the rail lines except at Memphis, where 
delivery was made to consignee by dray. 

Mr. Kerr pointed out that storage in transit rates were pub- 
lished by concurrence; that the through rates were subject to 
the storage in transit of the barge line; and that the storage in 
transit, barge and rail rate were inseparable. Storage in transit, 
over the objection of the rail lines, gave shippers the same, 
since all-rail, as the barge line, existed prior to 1929 when the 
barge line took over storage free for 60 days. The situation 
from that date was worse, speaking from the position of the 
L. & N., and other lines were similar. Mr. Kerr referred to 
the rail service as inferior to that of the barge line at lower 
charges through free storage. An example of hardship cited 
was that of the Savannah Sugar Refining Company, which could 
reach the territory only by all-rail. Those ordering through 
Memphis, Birmingport and Holt had the sugar practically at 
the door of the consignee, he said. 

The rail lines, according to Mr. Kerr, were finally forced to 
cancel their concurrences and the matter went to the Commis- 
sion, the hearing being in February, 1928. The rail lines, it was 
indicated, were too drastic in asking for combinations instead 
of not more than the full rates. 

Effective November 22, 1928, or a few months after the 
I. C. C. decision, the barge line changed the tariff at Birmingport 
and Holt to provide 60 days free storage, the barge line to 
absorb handling. This was a different situation from that before 
the I. C. C., as a.vital issue in that docket was what charges 
would be made at these points where warehouses were under 
construction. Mr. Kerr then read testimony of W. M. Hough 
to the effect that he did not know what charges would be made 
(for storage), but supposed they would be comparable with 
those elsewhere. In the January, 1929, decision the Commission 
declined to require the rail lines to join the barge line in 
through rates less than all rail unless free’ storage eliminated. 
The rail lines tried to meet the barge line in agreement with 
the spirit of the decision as governing future action. The rail 
lines again amended their concurrences, requiring the barge 
line to amend its tariff so as not to authorize the protection of 
the full through rates. This was filed with the Commission, 
effective May 10. 

At this juncture attorneys clashed on whether the witness 
should go on to explain why the action was not carried out, 
with the examiner over-ruling the objection of Mr. Belnap. The 
barge line, he said, “represented to us that if we would recall 
the concurrences they would amend their storage in transit 
rates. The concurrences were withdrawn.” After the con- 
currences were recalled, Mr. Kerr said, they were informed that 
the barge line had no intention of making the amendment. 
Negotiations followed with General Ashburn, but got nowhere 
beyond the refusal. The southeast lines were reported to have 
filed these concurrences, effective Nov. 15, 1930. The rail lines, 
it was said, were unwilling participants in arrangements 
detrimental to other shippers using their service. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Kerr said the arrange- 
ments at Louisville provided for shipment passing to commercial 
warehouses and no part of attendant charges for storage paid 
by them. Also that sugar stored at Memphis got to Nashville 
far quicker than all-rail at 8 cents less. He said this was a 
factor in present day hand to mouth buying; also that the re- 
finer carried the stocks at river terminals and the rail lines 
had lost many carlots of sugar because of barge line practice. 

H. C. Thompson, vice-president, Imperial Sugar Company, 
Sugarland, Texas, testified that his company competed in 
Arkansas with New Orleans; that New Orleans refiners had use 
of the barge line, while he had to use all-rail; that in meeting 
competition, Texas refiners kept a transit stock in Little Rock 
and shipped out; that this was true of the southwest territory; 
that the Memphis barge line storage had forced Texas sugar 
out of some sections because they had to pay 5 cents or 6 cents 
storage, including handling, at commercial warehouses; and 
that they had to pay their own storage. He knew of no rail line 
absorbing this storage. His company stored in the Twin Cities 
and paid storage there. If the barge line dropped storage in 
transit it would continue transit stocks, as this practice was 
followed prior to the barge line’s entering the situation. 

'W. M. Hough was the only witness placed on the stand by 
the defendant. He gave a concise statement of the case for 
his line, stating that the practices attacked were no longer in 
effect, except at upper river warehouses; that the modifications 
of tariff in 1930 was the evidence of their latest experience in 
storage in transit. The barge line, he said, confined the storage 
of goods in transit to riverside terminals on the same theory 
by which the rail lines confined theirs to facilities on the rails; 
the barge line was attempting to influence the location of facil- 
ities on the river, to lessen terminal costs, which now exceeded 
the rail haul cost. On account of these factors, the barge line 
was storing sugar in its own terminals. The barge line, he said, 
could not be expected to absorb switching charges to badly 
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located commercial warehouses. No discrimination existed, he 


declared, because there was no difference between similar J 


facilities. 

Referring to the Memphis terminal, he said it was leased 
for ten years at $72,000 annually, with a 10-year optional ex. 
tension. New Orleans shippers loaded a whole barge, consigned 
it to themselves, and sold against it on its way up. In absence 
of final shipping instructions on the unsold balance, it had to 
“lay over’ and the barge must break bulk anyway. 


ment, he said. Utilization of part of the terminal space for this 
sugar brought greater tonnage to Memphis. 


barge to stack, including piling, was 40 cents a short ton while 
pile to car cost 15.8 cents a short ton. 
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It cost | 
nothing extra to allow the detention of part of the entire ship 7 


One-third of the © 
terminal space was required for transfer operations barge to | 
car, he said. Labor cost for handling sugar from barge to car or |) 
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A charge of 25 cents © 


a ton was charged on transit sugar merely to cover the added Ee 
cost of handling, he declared, the charge covering by 50 per 7 


cent more the actual out of pocket cost. 


idle, and the rent was for the entire year and covered the entire 
terminal. The barge line was in the warehouse business and 
handled the storage in transit movement only. 

At Birmingport, according to Mr. Hough, there was no 
facility outside of a coal loading plant for handling freight from 
barge to car. Little labor was required in handling and the 
touch labor from barge to car or barge to pile was 45 cents a 
short ton. In eight months touch labor for pile to car cost 17 
cents a short ton. For the service of temporary detention of 
sugar a charge of 25 cents a ton was charged, enough to cover 
the labor. Freight held over meant no greater cost, as the 
barge line had to provide space and labor anyway. The terminal 
had to be built because cars were not always ready for the 
barges. 

At Holt, Ala., according to Mr. Hough, the facilities cost 
$25,000. Labor in moving sugar from barge to car or barge to 
pile was 40 cents a ton and from pile to car 16.3 a ton. A charge 
of 25 cents for service applied to transit. The same situation 
as to extra space existed. 

Receivers of sugar did not object to the filling of orders from 
transit stocks, Mr. Hough said. If terminal charges were forced 
up refiners would discontinue their support of the barge line. 
He suggested that the present rates were satisfactory to the 
Commission. 


Another point brought out in cross examination was that © 


Unless the excess | 
(terminal) space was used to draw greater tonnage it would be | 








switching charges of $9.30 were absorbed by the barge line. | 
Mr. Hough declared practices at Minneapolis and St. Paul were | 
in accordance with a policy of utilizing what would otherwise © 


be idle space and with general lake port practices. 

The barge line has maintained that its storage practices on 
transit sugar are based on competitive conditions and on this 
point Mr. Hough was cross examined. In discussing the Arkansas 
territory served by Memphis, he was asked as to the probable 


effect of the barge line’s charging the commercial warehouse 7 


rates applying on all-rail and as to what competition brought 
about the establishment of free storage. He said the barge line 


did not like to impose the commercial rate because it was not 7 
in the warehouse business; also that no changes were made in | 


the line haul rates when free storage was inaugurated. The 
retention of goods in transit was described by him as an in- 
cidental service solely. The 114 cent tariff charge was described 
as an arbitrary charge assessed to cover any out of pocket ex: 
pense, with allowance for variance. It cost nothing to store 


sugar for 30 days, he said. He cited the Illinois Central and J 


Southern as handling import freight at less than cost. 

Regarding the testimony as to the terminals at Birmingport 
and Holt, Mr. Hough said the original plans referred to were not 
carried through, but other and different terminals were erected 
at less cost. When asked why the charge was imposed for 60 
days storage (instead of free storage), Mr. Hough said they found 
they could get something for it. Asked what competition at 
Memphis forced quotation for storage at less than commercial 
warehouse rates, he said they did not aim to make a profit, but 
to afford an incidental service at cost. He also said they were 
not trying to make a lot of money, but to demonstrate feasibility 
of water transportation—did not have warehouse or railroad 
competition in mind at all. The lake situation did not trouble 
the barge line very much. The jump from 1% cents for 60 days 
to 314 cents for 90 days was a penalty to force the sugar out. 
There were no collections under it yet. Discussion of a 50 cent 
loading allowance at New Orleans followed. 

Questioning of the witness to bring out further details of 
storage practices affecting the Savannah Sugar Refining Com 
pany was done by C. R. Hillyer, its attorney. He brought in 
the question of the Warrior service operating at a deficit, while 
having the low charges in effect. Replies paralleled previous 
answers. 
On redirect examination by Mr. Belnap, Mr. Hough test 
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HOUSTON 
PORT OF PROGRESS 












celebrates 
her 10th Anniversary as a 






Foreign Port 










Not so many years ago Houston was a small 
unknown inland town in South Texas 
50 miles from the sea; her only waterway 
the winding creek of Buffalo Bayou. 










But the pioneer spirit that made Texas 
great would not let her be content. She had 
visions of being a Port and with undaunted 
courage, in the face of almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, she dug a channel from town 
to the sea and built a port, now acclaimed 
one of the finest in the country. 












In 1920 Houston opened her channel to 
foreign trade. 









On October 25th she will celebrate her 10th 
year as a foreign port and the attainment, 
within a decade of the rank of: 












4th Export Port in the United States 
6th Port in Foreign Trade 
7th Port in Total Tonnage 


and 











Ist Cotton Port in America 








THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE ON HOUSTON 
KNOW MORE ABOUT IT 










Get the Houston Port Book and Register 
and follow the progress of this 
wonderful port. 











Just address: 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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fied that every pound of freight carried by the barge line, gen- 
erally speaking, was in competition with rail carriers and this 
had a bearing on the storage practices. On further questioning 
by Mr. Ames, he testified that, with equal storage charges by 
all-rail and barge-rail, the sugar would move all-rail, that the 
free storage grant was followed by diversion to ‘the barge line. 

Attorneys have until December 5 to file briefs. 

Attorneys for complainant included: H. C. Ames, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; L. F. Daspit, New Orleans. Nuel D. Belnap, 
Chicago, represented the defendant. The Savannah Sugar Re- 
fining Company was represented by C. R. Hillyer. 


WHY RIVER NAVIGATION “DRIED UP” 


(The Executives’ Magazine, St. Louis) 


An esteemed St. Louis contemporary in an editorial on 
river navigation wonders why this kind of transportation has 
not been backed by public opinion as transportation on the 
Great Lakes has been. The reason is very simple: Great Lakes 
transportation has paid, while river transportation has not. 

The man who really wants to know how river transportation 
dried up and disappeared will find the facts in Gould’s History 
of Steamboat Navigation on the Mississippi. Captain Gould 
was an influential St. Louisan and held a master’s license on 
the Mississippi for more than fifty years. 

It is hard to be patient with people who tell us that river 
navigation went down because of railroad opposition to river 
improvement. We have seen bus transportation and truck 
transportation take millions of dollars away from the railroads 
within the past ten years, and the government spend billions 
on highways. Some dependable reason for the decline of steam- 
boating must be found. 

That reason—as every reader of the newspapers and 
business records of a half century ago knows—was very simple 
and very sufficient. Steamboats lost money for the men who 
ran them. If any waterway enthusiast wants to check up on 
this statement, for the period between the appearance of the 
first steamboat on the Mississippi and the selling out of the 
“barge line” by the Haarstick interests some ninety years later, 
we shall be pleased to refer him to the original sources. 


STEAMER LINES ON L. I. SOUND 


“The shipping public has no assurance of stability of rates 
of independent steamship lines,” says the Sound Lines Case 
Committee, representing Connecticut users of transportation, in 
its brief in No. 6469, Steamers Lines on Long Island Sound, 
urging that the Commission permit continuation of operation 
of the New Haven railroad controlled steamship services on 
Long Island Sound. 

The committee points out that the Commission requires 
that the rates of the steamship lines controlled by the New 





Haven be filed with the Commission and that the law compels: 


strict observance of the filed rates. 

“The stability of rates, resulting from the filed rates, is 
desired by shippers in Connecticut,” it is asserted. 

Another contention made by the committee is that instead 
of the rail-controlled steamship service having lost traffic by 
reason of traffic being diverted to rail lines the water traffic 
has increased under the management of the New Haven. 

“On freight traffic,” says the committee, “the New Haven 
company by providing an excellent coordinated rail-steamship 
service superior to its all-rail service and by compelling its 
agents to divert freight from its all-rail routes to its rail-steam- 
ship routes has stimulated or enlarged the freight traffic of the 
routes by water. If there is competition between the rail lines 
of the New Haven company and the steamship lines of that 
company the efforts and action of the company tended to exclude, 
prevent or reduce competition on the all-rail routes and to 
correspondingly increase or invigorate the competition on the 
water routes. The results accomplished by the New Haven 
company in the transportation of freight are the antithesis of 
the results that Congress sought to inhibit through enactment 
of the Panama Canal amendment to section 5 of the act.” 

The Fall River (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Board of Commerce and the Newport (R. I.) 
Chamber of Commerce in a brief urging that the New Haven 
boat service be continued say, in part: 

“The parties to this brief are not opposed to the operation 
of independent water lines under reasonably compensatory fares 
and rates and their plea for the continued control and operation 
of the New England Steamship Company’s water services by 
the New Haven Railroad should not be so interpreted. They 
are convinced that under the present arrangement independent 
water line competition is more assured of a healthy condition 
and growth than would be the ease if all of the water lines 
were made free lances and governed by the less restrictive 
regulation of the United States Shipping Board. Competition 
is desirable, and yet competition if uncontrolled may become 
destructive. Here it is believed that the Commission’s juris- 
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diction over the operations of the railroad-controlled water lin, 
assures the public of a balancing influence and a more gyi; 
factory situation.” 

Briefs in support of the New Haven’s application for pe 
mission to continue steamer lines on Long Island Sound aly 
were filed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Ny 
England Traffic League, the Merchants’ Association of Np 
York, Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, and the Ty 
tile Converters’ Association, and the Providence (R. I.) Chay} 
ber of Commerce. : 

The Colonial Navigation Company, intervener, in its brig 
asks that if the Commission finds it cannot grant the Colon; 
Line protection against “the ruinous policies of the Ne 
Haven,” then it urges the Commission to deny the New Hay 
applicafion. It is contended by the Colonial company that t 
orderly sequence of events in the years 1927, 1928, 1929 ay 
1930, proves a definite policy of the New Haven to exclué 
prevent or reduce competition on Long Island Sound; that ti 
inauguration of the Providence passenger service after ; 
abandonment of ten years, without first obtaining an or 
from the Commission, was a Violation of law; and that t) 
inauguration of a twenty-five cent consolidator rate via ty 
Bay State Line was an improper and unlawful attempt on t 
part of the New Haven to exclude, prevent or reduce compet 
tion of the Colonial Line on Long Island Sound. 


























































PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
(Panama Canal Record) f 
The traffic through the Panama Canal during the month# 
August, 1930, showed a decrease as compared with the preci) 
ing month, and a large decrease as compared with August, 19% 
The 465 transits in August this year are fewer by 76, 
14.0 per cent, than the 541 transits in the corresponding mon 
a year ago, while the net tonnage, Panama Canal measureme 
aggregating 2,345,573 tons, is less by 213,166 tons, or 8.3 & 
cent, than the total of 2,558,739 tons in August, 1929. The car 
tonnage of 2,148,469 tons for August, 1930, shows a decline ¢ 
532,261 tons, or 19.9 per cent, from the total of 2,680,730 to 
passing through the canal in August, 1929. 


COOSA-ALABAMA WATERWAY 


Improvement of the Coosa-Alabama River between Rot 
Ga., and its junction with the Mobile River, to a depth of nim 
feet and with suitable widths, was discussed last week at! 
conference called at Rome by Governors Hardman, of Georgii 
and Graves, of Alabama. The meeting was held to direct atta 
tion to the proposed improvement, now being surveyed } 
U. S. army engineers, and to make preparations for app 
later to Congress for approval of the project by it. 

The objective is to provide a waterway for barge servil 
between Rome and Mobile and New Orleans. The Mississip) 
Valley Association recently had a tonnage survey made 
Theodore Brent, president of the Redwood Steamship Line, we 
estimated that the waterway would result in savings of 4 
proximately $2,000,000 annually to the public. 

Assuming that the improvement might cost $40,000,000, t 
Brent report stated that a saving of $2,000,000 would pay t 
government 5 per cent on such an investment. 

“The government can readily carry and amortize this | 
vestment at 4 per cent, for amortization for such a governné 
investment, even if it were witnessed by the obligation of bon! 
should cover a very long period of years,” said the report. “T 
waterway itself, when completed, will be good for a hundr 
years or more. One per cent certainly should take care of ti 
operation and maintenance of the channel.” 

The conference at Rome was attended by W. R. Dawes! 
Chicago, president of the Mississippi Valley Association; Maj 
General T. Q. Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Corporati 
L. P. Nickell, chief of the inland waterways section of the tra 
portation division of the Department of Commerce; a numb 
of U. S. army engineers, members of Congress, and othe 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY IN N. J. 


An allotment of $25,000 for surveying the proposed ™ 
York Bay-Delaware River section of the intracoastal water¥ 
from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande has been approved by Assi 
ant Secretary of War Frederick H. Payne. The money, it' 
stated at the War Department, would be used for the purp 
of finding and recommending the most desirable route for” 
waterway in question, with a minimum depth of 25 feet # 
adequate width, with plans and estimates of cost. The § 
of New Jersey or other local interests are to furnish all ne¢ 
sary rights-of-way, without cost to the United States. A speé 
board of engineers has been assigned the duty of making 
survey. It is composed of Colonel William Barden, divis! 
engineer, North Atlantic Division; Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph 
Ward, Second New. York District; Colonel Earl I. Brow 
Philadelphia District, and Lieutenant-Colonel Robert T. Hov¥é 
Wilmington District. 
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Norfolk and Western Freight 

Traffic Department represen- 

tatives will gladly give infor- 

mation as to this, and the 

railway’s many other depend- 
able services. 


JNORFOLK+°W 
RAILLWAY = 
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DEPENDABILITY 








ing—but Business demands dependa- 
bility with regularity rather than 
spectacular performances. Today, prom- 
ises do not mean “maybe’”’; and excuses are 
more often received as alibis. Even printed 
schedules mean little, unless the service 
they illustrate is maintained faithfully. 


. LL the world applauds record-break- 


Through package cars of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway step with lively reg- 
ularity and dependability. from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, East St. Louis and 
St. Louis. They break bulk at Portsmouth 
(Ohio), Bluefield (W. Va.), Roanoke 
(Va.), and at many other junction points 
where modern facilities are installed for 
handling freight of any kind or quantity. 


This regular dependable service enables 
retail merchants to turn stocks quickly— 
aids traffic managers to plan more efficient- 
ly—and has given less-than-carload ship- 
ments an impetus undreamed of before the 
advent of the through package car. 


ESTERN 


ROANOKE 
VIRGINIA 
* emma =e ms 
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Twenty-Fourth of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


important question of transportation policy that 

might arise within an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise was the extent ‘to which such an industry should 
own and control the instrumentalities required to trans- 
port its materials and products. Attention was called 
to the fact that, originally, merchants rather generally 
owned such carrying facilities and that transportation 
had come to be regarded as a marketing function. With 
the rise of large scale corporate enterprise, this function 
was assumed by independent specialists; the merchant, 
in effect, pooled his shipments with those of others in 
order to achieve economy in transport, but surrendered 
control over the process. The degree to which this trans- 
fer took place differed among the several instrumental- 
ities, being greatest in the case of rail transport and 
least in the case of highway carriage. In spite of this 
general development in the direction of communal trans- 
port, the individual industry still owns and controls a 
considerable amount of hauling equipment. 

It remains now to consider the probable reasons for 
this retention of control over the carrying function. The 
word, “probable,” appears justified for, while the fact 
of such private ownership by industries has frequently 
been stressed, the reasons therefor have infrequently been 
explicit. 


[: was stated in the preceding article that the most 


Private Railway Freight Cars 


A compilation by the staff of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity* from the Railway Equipment Register of July, 
1926, shows some 622 firms owning a total of 283,279 
private cars, and this amounted to 9.6 per cent of the 
total number of railway freight cars owned both by the 
railways and by private car lines. The largest classi- 
fications of such equipment were: 


Gondolas, hopper, coke, and ballast cars................ 28,585 
"EMME GOTE, BOTUOCEL BOPVIOG coc cc cc ccccsccvevivvccssces 128,872 
ee 10,386 


It is well known that some of this equipment is 
owned by concerns that specialize in renting such cars; 
also, that a considerable ownership is vested in private 
ear companies that, in turn, are owned by one or more 
railroads. Therefore, such figures overstate the actual 
ownership of railway equipment used in off-plant service 
and owned by industrial or commercial firms. Never- 
theless, it is undoubtedly true that a great majority of 
the 622 firms listed are manufacturers or merchants, and 
it is likewise probable that considerably more than half 
of such cars belong to them. 

The most numerous classes of shippers owning such 
railway cars are: refiners of petroleum; manufacturers of 
fertilizers and chemicals; milling concerns, including 
those producing linseed and cottonseed oils; coal pro- 
ducers and users; steel companies; packers of meat 
products. There is also a rather long list of smaller 
owners, such as dairy concerns, manufacturers of pre- 
pared roofing, pulp and paper mills, cement producers, 
paint manufacturers, cooperage concerns, manufacturers 
of heavy machinery, and the War Department of the 
United States. 

The growth of shipper-owned railway equipment has 
been most intimately associated with the rise of traffic in 





*Published in Manual No. 33, Traffic Management Series. 
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Relations Between Transportation, Producti 
Sorrell, University of Chicago 
perishable goods and petroleum products. In its moda 


phase (as distinguished from the early fast freight ling 
the private freight car did not become much of a fat 
until after 1885. J. W. Midgely estimated such equ 
ment at 130,846 cars, as of 1902. As of January 1, 19 
the Interstate Commerce Commission estimated 137, 
In the private car case (50 I. C. C. 657) the estimy 
was placed at 200,000 as of 1918. Failure carefully 
define private cars renders comparison difficult, but 
seems probable that a considerable increase took ply 
in the course of the war and that the growth of privg 
equipment has not ceased. 


The Reasons for Shipper Ownership of Railway 
Refrigerator Cars 


Three types of cars constitute the bulk of shipp 
owned railway cars, and the reasons for industrial owne 
ship are not quite the same for all types. Refrigerat 
cars may be considered first. There are two main typ 
—the general refrigerator car and cars whose use 
confined mainly to the meat and dairy trade. The latt 
differ structurally from the general use car. Thoug 
originally, all refrigerator cars were shipper-owned, t 
situation has changed to such an extent that the refri 
erator cars now owned by industries are chiefly th 
used in the distribution of meat and dairy produc 
Therefore, the discussion may be confined to those ci 

It seems to be a generally accepted fact that 
original reason for packer ownership of such equipme! 
was the refusal of the carriers to provide cars of thi 
type in the seventies and eighties. The railroad attituil 
at that time seems to have been that cars of that tye 
were too experimental to warrant investment by the 
selves. It has also been suggested that the carriers hi) 
a conflict of interest, since they already had investment 
in stock cars, and the refrigerator car, by providing! 
safe means for long distance transport of the me” 
products, would facilitate the westward migration of th 
slaughtering business and thus diminish the employme) 
of stock cars. The reply of Swift & Company to this 
attack by the Federal Trade Commission in 1919 o® 
packer ownership of such equipment stated that tH 
refusal of the carriers to furnish cars of this type Wi] 
the only reason why that company had ever owned the; 
and professed a willingness to relinquish such ownershijl 
pr oviding the railroads would offer equivalent service” 

It is doubtful whether the carriers can _provil! 
equivalent service. First, the transportation of fre 
meats requires a considerable amount of racks and hoo 
which return with the empty car to the loading poill) 
Under railroad control the particular car probably woul” 
not be returned to the packing plant and some oth 
method of returning this equipment would be necessall” 
Any other method would probably involve considerably 
expense and trouble in checking, billing and tracing thi 
equipment, It is really an adaptation of the wie 
the requirements of a specific commodity. 

Second, where the shipper has the continued use") 
the same individual cars, he acquires an interest in the 
condition that would not exist under railroad ownersbily 
especially as the shipper desires that these products she 
arrive in excellent condition. The cars, therefore, V7 
probably receive much attention from the shipper, "V7 
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Speeding 


Your Shipments 


*The Leverman” 


HE function of the Leverman, known 

| generally as the Towerman, is to aid in 

the safe and speedy movement of trains 

through the signal territory or interlocker 
plant he operates. 


This plant governs train movements by posi- 
tion of semaphore arms by day and color 
lights at night. Over intersecting railroad 
crossings, and through the network of tracks 
at terminals, there must be no delay to the 
fast moving trains. 


It is the Leverman who lines up the switches 
in advance of the rapidly approaching train 
and gives the engineer a clear track and the 
signal to proceed. 


The Leverman’s vigilance and faithful per- 
formance of duty helps in large measure to 
maintain the dependability of Wabash Red 
Ball Fast Freight Service. 


WABASH 
REDBALL 


FAST FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


\ WA 
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regards their physical condition. Shipper ownership thus may 
obviate the danger that, in periods of carrier retrenchment, the 
maintenance of such equipment might be somewhat neglected. 

Third, care must be exercised regarding the type of com- 
modities loaded in such cars; some products might contribute 
odors to the insulation that would, in turn, be communicated to 
such sensitive products as butter. A shipper- owner would prob- 
ably pay more careful attention to such matters than the agents 
of the carriers would be likely to do. 

Fourth, there would probably be a greater incentive for 
the shipper-owner to make improvements in such special type 
cars and to devise betterments in the methods of refrigeration 
in order to reduce the expense of his own distribution. His 


interest, presumably, is more vital than that of a common 
carrier. 
Fifth, the shipper-owner, if possessing a considerable pro- 


portion of the cars needed to market his products, is assured 
against the risk of diversion of such equipment to other uses. 
Thus, should the railroads only possess such equipment and a 
sudden and intense demand for refrigerators come from some 
fruit region, the meat packers might find themselves severely 
handicapped in their marketing operations. This risk is pre- 
sumably, of considerable importance, in view of their market- 
ing methods; a supply of fresh meats is continually rolling 
toward branch houses and the supply of any locality depends 
on the continuity of the transportation service. 


Sixth, if the shipper-owner has several producing plants, 
he can probably effect a better distribution of such equipment 
than could the carriers, because the control of the needed equip- 
ment would be centralized. This argument somewhat resembles 
that for the centralized ownership of Pullman cars. The Pull- 
man Company can readily shift such equipment to that section 
of the country where it is most needed. The alternative to 
such a method is that of distribution by the individual carrier, 
and each of the several hundred carriers in the country will 
naturally consider its own needs first. The car distributors of 
the shipper are more familiar with the needs of their own busi- 
ness and can anticipate better the requirements of the several 
producing plants for empty equipment than can the car dis- 
tributors of the railroad companies. The latter, of necessity, 
can only observe general conditions and distribute according to 
the known demand. Seasonal crops they can forecast, but 
weekly variations of particular industries would be more diffi- 
cult to anticipate. This is but another way of saying that here 
the advantage of specialization is on the side of shipper-owned 
facilities. And where a large volume of shipments moves con- 
tinuously from producing plants to branch houses, something 
like “shuttle operation” obtains, cars move loaded outward and 
empty back over the same route. They are virtually specialized 
in the shipper’s service and he can better realize the advantages 
mentioned above through private ownership of the cars. 


Meat packers obtain some advertising value from the owner- 
ship of equipment; its importance is difficult to estimate. Profits 
from car ownership and operation have not been mentioned in 
the foregoing list of advantages. Earnings from private car 
lines may have been a form of indirect rebating in the years 
before the Commission took cognizance of the subject, but it is 
doubtful whether the capital so invested receives an adequate 
return today. At least the Federal Trade Commission in its 
report on private car lines said: 


Profits from car operation on the whole, however, in the packing 
business are not excessive. In fact, they could not be considered 
ee if the car business were regarded as an independent insti- 

Shipper-Owned Tank Cars 

Tank cars, either owned directly by shippers or by shipper- 
owned corporations, constitute by far the largest part of shipper- 
owned railway cars. Few such cars are owned by the carriers, 
though efforts have been made to require them to furnish such 
vehicles. Thus, in Pennsylvania Paraffine Works vs. the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (34 I. C. C. 179), the Commission decided that 
the railroad was obligated to furnish tank cars, since its tariffs 
carried rates for the transportation of petroleum products in 
tank cars. On appeal, the Supreme Court reversed this decision 
(242 U. S. 208). 

This type of car is even more closely adapted for the product 
than is the refrigerator car; that is to say, it is less capable 
of general use. There are special types of tank cars, such as 
cars equipped with heater coils to liquefy products that solidify 
on cooling, glass-lined tanks with refrigeration for milk, and 
wooden tanks for vinegar and pickles. In the use of the fairly 
general steel tank car, for inflammable, edible, and inedible 
products, care must be exercised in the succession of loadings, 
if undue cleaning expense is to be avoided. Certain edible 
products might be followed by inedible greases, without cleaning, 
but not the reverse. The shipper-owner of such equipment is 
probably in a better position to control the loadings of such 
cars and thus keep cleaning outlays at a minimum than is the 
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carrier’s agents. 





and for these the loading problem would not exist. 
any case, 





container which shippers are required to provide for most other 
commodities. Providing packages has usually been regarded ag 
a marketing, rather than a transportation, function, though bulk 
loading articles have been an exception. But the dividing ling 
between transportation and marketing is not fixed; changes ip 
technique may shift a given activity first to one side and then 
to another. 
achieved by making the shipper or the carrier responsible for 
the performance of a given function. 


Shipper-Owned Gondolas 


While shipper-owner gondolas are a minor fraction of the 
railroad equipment of this type and hardly more than 10 per 
cent of the total number of privately-owned railway cars, they 
have occasioned much controversy before the Commission. The 
ownership is found mainly among steel companies, gas and 
electric light producers, and a few coal companies and coke 
producers. In 93 I. C. C. 727, the Commission stated that the 
aggregate investment of shippers in this type of equipment ex. 
ceeded $30,000,000. 
with its embargoes and car shortages was responsible for a 
considerable increase in shipper-ownership of this type of equip- 
ment. 
noteworthy increases in 1918, 1919 and 1920. (See 80 I. C. ©, 
558.) In these cases, which involved the subject of car dis- 
tribution rules, the Commission commented on the point that 
the owners were willing to lose money on the operation of such 
equipment in order to obtain preferential (as the Commission 
regarded it) treatment in car shortages. 

The argument seems to be that these companies all operate 
continuous process plants, such as blast furnaces and coke 
ovens, that cannot be shut down without great expense. Further. 
more, some of them are public utilities, obligated to furnish con- 


tinuous service, without which the public would suffer great | 


inconvenience. If altogether dependent on railway equipment, 
occasions might arise when a shortage of cars would force a 
shut-down of the furnaces and power plants. To avoid the 


possibility of that occurrence, they have provided themselves | 


with a considerable number of coal cars whose use they can 
control. In other cases, a marketing advantage may exist, if 
one coal mine can effect deliveries when another, because of 
car shortages, may not be able to do so. 


Two decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in : 


and 1924 (cited above) raise considerable doubt concern- 
ing the desirability, from the shippers point of view, of con- 
tinuing investments in this type of equipment. These decisions 
relate to the much disputed method of counting private and 
railroad assigned cars in car distribution. The distribution 
rules are technical and their application has varied with the 
decisions of the Commission, but, under these last decisions, 
they seem to provide, in effect, that, in periods of car shortage 
at the coal mines, the railroad is required to withhold from 
the owner any of his own cars in excess of the pro-rata assign- 
ment made to other mines not owning or receiving such private 
equipment. Since it is mainly in a period of car shortage that 
the owner of such equipment receives the benefit from such 
ownership, and since this decision appears largely to deprive 
him of the advantages resulting therefrom, as regards this type 
of private equipment it seems that the policy of shipper-owner- 
ship is questionable. 

A somewhat minor advantage may continue. Where an in- 
dustry owns cars, it can standardize them and their unloading 
apparatus and keep both in good condition. Familiarity with 
their equipment may enable the unloading gangs to save time 
in this operation. Say that a steel company uses hopper 
bottoms for its “high line.” If it receives most of its supply in 
its own cars, it will pay to keep the dumping apparatus in good 
condition, in order to reduce the labor of unloading. Miscellan- 
eous railroad equipment may consume much more time, either 
because the men are not sufficiently familiar with it or because 
it has not been maintained in first-rate condition. This argu- 
ment would appear valid only if a large part of the supply was 
received in the company’s own equipment. How important such 
an item would be is unknown to the writer; possibly it might 
justify a continuation of ownership when it would not the 
original acquisition. 

In the foregoing discussion of tank cars and gondolas, argu- 
ments similar to those in case of the refrigerator car have not 
been repeated. The package element enters into the tank car 
case but not into the refrigerator car. And the method of count- 
ing coal cars is important because of the presence of mine- 
ratings, a practice that does not involve the other types of cars. 
Most of the remaining types of shipper-owned equipment consist 


1923 





In some cases tank cars are operated “shuttle | 3 
wise” between the same points, transporting the same products, E 
But, in § 
it should be realized that such tank cars are not only a 
vehicles, but they are packages—substitutes for the shipping | 






























































The main issue is whether over-all economy isf 


If these figures are correct, the war period | 


A decline in such ownership after 1913 was followed by 7 
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«A FRIEND at COURT” 
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From an executive of a large electric company: 


“I was, of course, aware of the fact that Mr. ———————— 
taking up the Trafic Management Course with you, which fact had 
considerable influence in the recognition which we recently gave him 
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managers, rate men, 
clerks—could you use a 
“friend at court”? Would 
t be helpful to you to have someone—who is without 
E terior motive—tell your employer some of the things 
about you which may secure greater recognition and better 
pay for your efforts? 




















Recent advertisements told you something about La Salle 
xtension University’s Traffic Management Training, and 
he Confidential Consultation Service. This advertisement 
®xplains another valuable feature—the Progress Report 
Wervice. This is the service that has so often and effectively 
brought the traffic employee to the more favorable attention 
a the employer, with resultant advancement and higher 
“Palary. 



































“Jn their effort to make their business profitable, it is too 
: uch to expect of employers that they will find the time or 
ave the inclination to inquire deeply into the ambitious 
opes and plans of each employee. As long as his work is 
satisfactory he remains on the payroll, very often in the 
same capacity, at the same salary, for years upon years. 


his injustice is not a matter of blame on either party—nor 
}s it caused by uncontrollable conditions. Frequently it is 
he result of the employee failing to make a distinct and 
Havorable impression upon his superior. And it is upon 
peck i impressions that promotion is based. 


| CREATING A FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 
IN A RESPECTFUL WAY 


signal service is rendered the employee by the La Salle 
Progress Report. When requested by the student, it is 
Regularly sent by the University to the employer, showing 
progress made in the Traffic Management Training. On 
ompletion, the employer is again notified of the achieve- 
ent and the record made. 






















13 


oThe results obtained from this service have been very grati- 
| fying to the student and graduate. Employers have told us, 
mime and time again, that these Reports interest them, that 
mthey are glad to get them, and that they will give the 
“employee serious consideration for advancement at the first 


portunity. The excerpts are typical of hundreds of letters 
)ritten us by employers of traffic men. 


¥.. Traffic men— 


in transferring him from Kansas City to Omaha, in charge of the 
new Omaha Warehouse.” 


From an executive of another large electric company; 


“Mr. has demonstrated to us that his interest in the 
business is more than just ordinary, and we have some plans in mind 
concerning his future advancement that will be of considerable benefit 
to him.” 


From a member of the official staff of a large department 
store in Rhode Island: 


“This is a reply to your recent letter telling us that Mr. 
an employee of our shipping room, has been going through a course 
of training at La Salle University. Of course, this pleases us very 
much indeed, and we certainly hope that it will benefit him. If ths 
makes him worth more salary we will see that he gets it. At any 
rate we will observe his work.” 


From the traffic manager of a large industry in Massachu- 
setts : 


“IT was instrumental in getting Mr. ————————— to take your 
course and a large percentage of my help are taking a traffic course 
of some kind. That’s how strong I feel in relation to the work of your 
organization.” 


From the general freight and passenger agent of a large 
railroad in the West: 


“Note with much interest that this young man completed this course 
December 28 with a very high grade and this confirms my conviction 
that he is a very promising candidate for our traffic department, We 
are giving very careful consideration to his transfer to that depart- 
ment at the first opportunity and am very glad to have this informa- 
tion from you.’ 


From the vice-president of an Atlantic Steamship Company : 


“We are glad to know that Mr. ——————— has seen fit to broaden 
his knowledge and experience, and we shall be very glad to bear this 
in mind in the event that an opportunity presents itsel whereby he 
might be transferred to a position of greater responsibility.” 


From the general freight agent of a southwestern railroad : 


“It will be a pleasure for me to make an investigation concerning 
this young man on my own accord, and thereafter, if he would appear 
to fill the necessary requirements, as I view them, I will see if some- 
thing cannot be done to place him in a position where he can put into 
practical use the things that he has acquired by taking your course.’ 


From an official of a northwestern railroad: 


“Anything which I can consistently do to further this man’s ad- 
vancement will be done, as I am only too glad to have your University 
make his services more valuable to our company.” 


From the treasurer of a lumber company: 


= oo your interest in advising us of the progress made 
» Aged ————— (assistant traffic manager). We consider 
this not 8 an evidence of his interest in his work, but an indication 
that he is going to be of even more value to us in the future.” 


From the secretary of a boiler corporation: 
“The writer ts particularly pleased to note the high average grade 
covering the lessons received.” We know that Mr. 


(assistant traffic manager) is intensely interested in his work and we 
feel certain that he has a real future in his chosen field.” 


The Progress Report Service of the University is a live, vital service which gets results for those who 


use it. 


Very often it is all that is needed to secure a promotion or an increase in salary. Learn more 


about this resultful method of “registering” with your employer by writing to 


Dept. 1095-TR 


Zz 
oA 









Salle Extension University, Chicago, U1. 
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of special designs of limited use, such as poultry cars, cooperage 
cars, platform cars with wells to accommodate articles of un- 
usual height, cars with trucks of extra strength to support 
heavy machinery or naval ordnance. Rail carriers can seldom 
afford the investment in such highly specialized types of 


carriers. 
Summary 


Against the policy of shipper-ownership of railway freight 
equipment must be placed (1) the extra capital investment re- 
quired; (2) the probability that, under the present system of 
regulation of payments for the use of such equipment by the 
carriers, profits may be totally absent and losses may be in- 
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curred; and (3) that outlays must be made for the managemey 
and supervision of the operation of such equipment. In fave 
of such a policy may be placed (1) the fact that carriers th 
not furnish some of these types of equipment, and (2) that i 
direct benefits to the industry may accrue, because of shippe 
control over the design and use of such cars, because of close, 
adaptation of cars to individual needs, and because of th 

diminished risk of being left without any equipment at criticy 

times. These advantages appear to be greatest where man). 
facturing or marketing activities are closely linked to the cx) 
riage of goods in special cars; and the expenses of manageme;)) 
would be diminished where the volume of movement was lar, 

and took place over a few well defined routes. a 
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Aviation News 





NIGHT FLYING ON PACIFIC COAST 


Night travel by air between Seattle, Wash., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., both north and south bound, over a lighted and well- 
equipped airway, has been made possible by the recent installa- 
tion of aids to air navigation between Redding, Calif., and 
Seattle, on the San Francisco-Seattle airway, by the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. 

This section of the airway constituted the last link in the 
chain of revolving and flashing beacon lights; radio communica- 
tion stations, automatic telegraph-typewriter circuits and lighted 
intermediate landing fields that remained to be forged in order 
to provide facilities for the safety and reliability of aircraft 
on a 24-hour basis between Seattle and Los Angeles. Previ- 
ously the airway between Los Angeles and Redding had been 
equipped with aids to air navigation. 

“When lights and other aids to air navigation are installed 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, virtually the entire length 
of the Pacific coast will be served by Department of Commerce 
aids to air navigation,” says the aeronautics branch. “These 
are available for the guidance of all aircraft and airmen regard- 
less of the nature of their activities, and Department of Com- 
merce intermediate landing fields are available for any kind 
of emergency use. Unlike railroad rights-of-way, any number 
of air transport lines may operate over a Department of Com- 
merce airway, and all are at liberty to utilize the facilities that 
constitute the airway and which are established in the interest 


of safety and reliability.” 


REGULATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Emphasizing the necessity for uniformity in the regulation 
of aircraft, the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce in an article on “The Province of Federal and State 
Regulation of Aeronautics,” in the Air Commerce Bulletin issued 
by the department, says that when nations are measured in 
hours and states are measured in minutes, it is necessary that 
the force which regulates and controls should be uniform in 
all its phases and basically provided by an authority empowered 
to speak for the nation. According to some recent flights, it is 
pointed out, the United States is approximately 12 hours east 
and west and some 9 hours north and south. 

“The Department of Commerce,” it is stated in the sum- 
mary of the article, “being in an unequaled position for obtain- 
ing data and information on all phases of the subject, is the 
more logical and more efficiency agency to promulgate needed 
rules and regulations governing the licensing, inspection, and 
approval of aircraft and airmen, together with other incidental 
items coming within the sphere of regulated activities. The 
fact that the Department of Commerce has already perfected 
an extensive organization to perform these duties supports 
strongly the advisability of federal regulation. 

“On the state side of the question greater economies and 
perfect uniformity can be achieved by taking this view of fed- 
eral leadership. Obviously, therefore, the method by which 
the states would take advantage of the present federal system 
would be to require federal licensing and identical air-traffic 
rules. With such requirements in effect the next item within 
the province of state activity would be the local enforcement 
of penalties for violations. Local enforcement has been found 
to be necessary for the successful functioning of the entire 
system. Further, state agencies or commissions devoted to the 
advancement of aeronautics within the individual states are of 
recognized and established value. Examples of this plan are 


in gratifying evidence in several states at this time. 
“It is not important what method or means are adopted 


by the state or what title the officer or agency receives in oj) 
nection with the enforcement of its air laws as long as thb 
results achieved are in accordance with the principles of uy 
formity and are favorable to the unhindered progress of aen) 
nautics. £ 
“The agency should be headed by someone who is tha). 
oughly practical and who possesses an adequate understandix) 
of aeronautical problems, and the limit of his authority shoul: 
be the power to revise existing state requirements to confor | 
to changes in the federal requirements. His efforts and tim 
should not be consumed by the conception of new requirement) 
which he considers peculiar to the needs of his state, as sudi- 
— would detract from the fundamental principles of wi} 
ormity.” 


STATUS OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Two hundred and forty-seven commercial and military ai: 
planes were produced in August and 273 planes were sold i) 
the same period, according to the monthly statistical repor|| 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. | 

Sixty-one major aircraft manufacturers reported the pn) 
duction of 198 commercial airplanes in August, having a totd! 
value without motors of $756,604.20, an increase over Julyi) 
production of 183 commercial units. Deliveries of commercid | 
airplanes in August totaled 217 units with a value of $945,791)" 
without motors. ; 

Military airplane production in August totaled 49 unit 
with a value of $1,054,638.90 without motors, as compared wit 
63 units in July. Deliveries of military airplanes on contrat} 
slightly exceeded production, with a total of 57, valued ap 
$776,000.90 without motors. Bs 

Twenty major airplane engine manufacturers reported th} 
production of 379 commercial and military units in August) 
having a value of $1,718,210. Deliveries in the same period a} 
ceeded production by 52 units, or a total of 431, having a valupy 
of $1,778,500. This was a substantial increase over July. 

Commercial engine production totaled 155 units, while ih 
liveries reached a total of 203 units, during August. Militar 
engine production rose 25 per cent over July figures with ip) 
total of 224 units, valued at $1,228,000. Military engine sale) 
closely followed production with a total of 228 units valued 
$1,244,125, an increase of 27 per cent over July. 


PROGRESS IN THE AIR 


Returning to Washington this week after a series of visiltf” 
to various air fields in the Pacific, northwest, the midwest ally) 
Texas sections, W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster Genery” 
in charge of the air mail service, declared that he found positiv} 
evidences of a notable increase in the use of the air for thP 
transportation of passengers. 

“During my trip,” said Mr. Glover, “I had ample opportunil) 
to observe first-hand the business of the various passenger call! 
ing air lines, and it was with a great deal of satisfaction that hy 
noticed the healthy increase in such mode of transportatio = 

“The lines on the Pacific coast are using more than six} 
per cent capacity of seats in plans occupied and in the midwet 
Chicago to Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. Louis, thet 
were many instances of planes arriving and departing from tk} 
various air fields with all seats occupied. In several cas¢ 
two sections were necessary to carry the passengers. In Tex# 
especially, the passenger business seemed to be at its best. Ni 
only were passengers making the long ‘hops’ in planes, > 
they were using them for the short distances of an hour or 8? 

Mr. Glover expressed enthusiasm over the great improve 
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Boxes! 


SHIPMENT arrives dam- 
aged. The container is torn 
. . . goods are leaking out of 
corners ... soiled... frayed... 
useless. Of course, the package 
left your shipping room in good 
condition—but that doesn’t 
make the customer feel any bet- 
ter. Youknow how you feel when 
you get a damaged shipment! 
Red tape starts unrolling. 
Precious time and money are 
wasted. Perhaps the customer is 
lost. 


Use wooden boxes. Whether 
you ship one mile or one thous- 
and, wooden boxes best protect 
your shipments. 
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Thousands have found Fivefold 
Protection*— good wooden boxes 
— the safest, most economical 
way of packing and shipping. 

The Wooden Box Bureau main- 
tains a competent staff of pack- 
ing and designing engineers to 
assist manufacturers with ship- 
ping-room problems. Their ser- 
vices are offered free of charge 
and without obligation. Mail 
the coupon and one of these 
experts will be glad to call and 
tell you the advantages of Five- 
fold Protection.* 

Mail the coupon today. It 
may save you thousands of 
dollars. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers and of 


the National Lumber Manufacturers Association + Chicago, Lllinois 
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No Disgruntled Customers 





*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 
Good Wooden Boxes safeguard 
your merchandise against: 

I. Rough Handling in Transit 
2. Hidden Damage (“orn'latels, ete. 
3. Pilferage 

4. Bad Weather 


5. Disgruntled Customers 





WOODEN BOX BUREAU 
111 West Washington St., Dept. 2310 
Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 

a 
and are interested in learning more about 
the advantages of Fivefold Protection.* 


Name- 
Company 
Street 


City___ State 
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ments that had taken place at various fields where the handling 
of passengers is an important part of the air transport business. 
The operators of fields, especially the municipalities, have ap- 
preciated the fact that in building attractive passenger terminals 
and equipping them with all the requirements and comforts of 
a modern passenger terminal, passenger business has been stim- 
ulated and given a real and certain encouragement and made 
the traveling public air minded, according to Mr. Glover. 

“The terminals where baggage is taken from the passenger 
by uniformed porters and placed on the plane,” said he, “with 
no worry by the passenger until he reaches his destination; a 
friendly telegraph desk where telegrams may be sent forward 
for hotel reservations or advices of arrivals; comfortable wait- 
ing rooms, a well kept board of the time of arrival and departure 
of planes, and last of all the air of business, which the well 
informed attendant inspires in the waiting passenger; all of 
these things are doing much to create confidence and contribute 
toward the selling of this most modern and safe method of 
travel.” 

Mr. Glover also commented on the effort of the operations 
divisions of the passenger lines at the various fields to get their 
planes out on time. He was not sparing in his praise of the 
business-like way in which he said the planes were handled 
before leaving on their passenger carrying flights. 

Asked what he thought of the outlook for passenger business 
by air, Mr. Glover replied: : 


I never felt more encouraged over the outlook for passenger 
business by airplane than at the present time. I predict that within 
the next twelve months there will be a very great increase in the 
passenger-carrying business by planes. The great urge to save time 
is greater today than ever before, and the traveling public, whether 
for business, pleasure or emergency, will not ignore this method of 
It is just natural for the people of this country to 


transportation. 
a greater extent 


become air-minded, and they will become so to 
within the next year than ever before. 


MOVIE FILM BY AIR 


So that the theater goers in the middle and eastern parts 
of the country may have the newest and latest in movies, west 
coast producers are using the air express planes almost entirely 
to distribute their products, according to the American Air 
Transport Association. Both day and night planes flying out 
of Los Angeles invariably have rolls of film as part of their 
cargoes. One film shipment, weighing 2,070 pounds, recently 
sent by air to cities on the air mail routes east of the Missouri 
River, broke all existing records for a single air express load. 





NEW AIR MAIL ROUTE 


Assistant Postmaster-General W. Irving Glover has an- 
nounced that air mail service over the Atlanta-Los Angeles 
southern transcontinental route will begin October 15. 

The contractors on this route are the Aviation Corporation, 
of New York City, of which F. G. Coburn is president, and the 
Southwest Air Fast Express, of which Earl P. Halliburton is 
president. The two concerns submitted a joint bid for oper- 
ating the new route. They are to receive forty cents a mile 
for the transportation of mail over the route up to 225 pounds, 
with an appropriate raise in rate in the event this poundage 
figure is exceeded. 


OFFICIAL AVIATION GUIDE 


A comprehensive index to air services, rates and schedules 
and other matters of interest to air travelers, as well as indus- 
trial traffic departments, is found in the Official Aviation Guide, 
which recently acquired Air Travel Guide (San Francisco) and 
Air Line Rates and Routes (New York). It is published each 
month in Chicago and, according to its business manager, J. W. 
Garvey, and its editor, S. K. Chase, was patterned somewhat 
after the older Official Guide, with the purpose of making it 
useful to the industrial traffic managers, chambers of commerce 
and other subscribers of that class. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACT 


Postmaster General Brown, October 1, awarded to the 
Western Air Express, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., and the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., of Delaware, the contract 
for carrying the mails by air from New York to Los Angeles. 
This joint bid was accepted by the Postmaster General because 
itt was the only qualified one under the terms of the McNary- 
Watres act and in conformity with the specifications in the 
advertisement, it was stated at the department. 

In addition to the two terminal cities, others to be served 
by this route will be Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
Amarillo, Texas (or from St. Louis via Tulsa, Okla., to Amarillo, 
either or both routes), and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The rate of pay will be 97% per cent of the maximum rates 
a mile set out in the advertisement. The bid will be applied 
against the 40-cent provision and against the $1.25 provision, and 
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the service will commence at the 40-cent provision with a py 
viso for changing the rate to the appropriate bracket set u 
under the $1.25 provision in the event that the poundage shoul! 
exceed 225 pounds. 

The service on this route is to be inaugurated by the eq, 
tractors within thirty days from the date of the award and for 
the present will be maintained by daylight flying only. Th 
— over the route has not as yet been arranged by posty 
Officials. 





























































WORLD AIRPLANE SHOW IN PARIS 


More than fortty nations will demonstrate their aeronauticy 
products during the International Air Safety Conference to } 
held in Paris from December 10 to 23, according to a report np) 
ceived in the Department of Commerce from W. L. Finger 
automative trade commissioner to Europe. 

Planes and bulky apparatus will be shown at the airport y 
Orly, just outside Paris, and small instruments will be exhibity 
in a large hall in the building at 10 Avenue d’Iena, in which th 
sessions of the conference will be held. Constructors will } 
allowed to arrange their own programs of demonstration. Man. 
facturers wishing to demonstrate material must take out insu. 
ance against accidents to property and persons, but there wil 
be no other expenses attached to the exhibits. : 

It is expected that almost the entire French aeronauticy| 
industry will be represented at this conference. Among th! 
equipment expected to be demonstrated are the Clerget Deisd!) 
engine and the radio-gonometric airport of Mr. :Loth, th! 
autorgire Cierva, a German automatic stabilizer, and a Juner;|= 
heavy oil motor, as well as equipment from Italy including ,)” 
Fiat heavy oil motor. 







CHICAGO-NEW YORK AIR-RAIL SERVICE 


National Air Transport, which recently acquired the ai 
passenger transportation business of Stout Air Lines betwee)” 
Chicago and Cleveland, this week established an air-rail passen. 
ger service in conjunction with the New York Central on :/” 
seventeen-hour basis between Chicago and New York. It is th)” 
first combined passenger-mail service to be placed in operation)” 
since passage of the Watres law providing for carrying of mail|” 
and passengers in the same plane. Under the arrangements, 
tickets for the air portion of the journey between Chicago ani)” 
New York, will be sold at New York Central ticket offices 7 
Four new Ford planes, with a capacity of eleven passenger = 
and a thousand pounds of mail, were put in service under the! 
air-rail hookup. The air leg of the journey, between Chicago % 
and Cleveland, will be made in slightly over three hours, ac)” 
cording to the schedule. 


WATER CARRIER STATISTICS 


Carriers by water reporting to the Commission in 1929 hai 
an investment in real property and equipment of $202,502,554, 
according to selected financial and operating data for that year 
compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from] 
reports of 138 companies. ge 

The investment in real property and equipment, by groups,)7 
was reported as follows: Atlantic and Gulf coasts, $103,393,210; 
Great Lakes, $38,448,988; Mississippi River and _ tributaries, 
$22,350,460, and Pacific coast, $38,309,901. 

For all the groups other data in the statement follows: 
Other investments, $24,417,025; cash, $8,324,857; material ani 
supplies, $2,564,051; total working assets, $38,126,934; capital 
stock, $90,430,921; unmatured funded debt, $28,777,330; total 7 
working liabilities, $48,666,663; accrued depreciation, $69,628,925, | 
and total corporate surplus, $31,550,341. Z 

Freight revenue for all the carriers totaled $88,555,831; 7 
passenger revenue, $1,172,898; operating revenues, $138,459,592; © 
operating expenses, $125,094,364; tax accruals, $2,150,220; op 
erating income, $11,246,729; net income, $6,601,765; dividend > 
declared, $6,391,785; number of employes, 48,588; employe conf 
pensation, $52,265,470; tons carried, 22,092,300. 
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COAL AND RAILROADS 


Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Wes F 
ern, will be the sprincipal speaker at the annual dinner of the 
National Coal Association at Detroit, October 16. He will speak 
on “The Business Outlook.” At the session of the association's 
annual convention October 17, Conrad E. Sperfs, executive vice 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will speak 0 — 
“Railway Contact with Bituminous Coal Operators.” T. Dui & 
Smith, of Cleveland, lake forwarding agent of the Canadial § 
National Railways, will speak on “The Relations Between the 
Coal Producers and the Railroad Companies as Affected by the 
International Railway Fuel Association.” J. D. Francis, 0 
Huntington, W. Va., vice-president of the Island Creek Coal 
Company, will speak on “Contact with Railway Executives.” 
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R. H. VAUGHAN 
General Through Freight Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


* 





4 


The board of governors of The Traffic Club of Chicago has 
unanimously voted to extend an invitation to the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America to hold its next convention in Chicago. 
The invitation is participated in by the convention bureau of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, with offers of cooperation. 
The Chicago club has appointed the following delegates to the 
Atlanta convention of the association: R. J. Wallace, traffic 
manager, Jaques Manufacturing Company; J. H. Mangold, gen- 
eral freight agent, E. J. and E.; and H. A. Palmer, editor and 
manager, The Traffic World. 





J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations, eastern railroads, New York, will 
make the address at the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Atlanta next week on the subject, “Why 
the Association,” instead of J. W. Roberts, who will discuss the 
railroads and the business outlook. 





Julian P. Baird, president First Securities Corporation, was 
the speaker at a luncheon of the Transportation Club ot St. 
Paul at the Hotel Lowry, September 30. His subject was “Group 
Banking.” Musical entertainment was provided. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club Bowling League began its 
second season with twelve teams of six men each. A. E. Lad- 
wig is president of the league; O. W. Lutz, vice-president, and 
H. T. Faber, secretary and treasurer. The club held its fall 
smoker at the New Plankinton Hotel September 30. Eight 
reels of motion pictures, “The Trail of the Olympian,” were 
shown, through the courtesy of the C. M. St. P. & P. The 
moving pictures were followed by cards and a buffet luncheon. 





The following have been selected by the Traffic Club of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce as delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America: A. D. 
Davis, vice-president, National Freight Company; J. W. Mullen, 
manager, Universal Carloading and Distributing Company; I. 
P. Wright, district freight agent, Pennsylvania; E. A. Ferguson, 
district freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio. 





The Traffic Club of Memphis was guest of the management 
of the Wm. Len Hotel September 29. Luncheon was served. 
E. P. McCallum, manager, Physicians’ Bureau, was the speaker. 
The following have been appointed delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America: B. F. McCamey, 
district manager, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; 
Walter May, assistant general freight agent, Cotton Belt; J. F. 
Carlton, commerce agent, A. B. & C. Alternates are as follows: 
J. C. White, commercial agent, Boston and Maine; J. M. Vande- 
walker, general agent, Lehigh Valley; F. W. Danke, commercial 
agent, Kansas City Southern. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club has appointed the following 
delegates to the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Atlanta: R. B. Phillips, manager of the traffic 
department, Procter and Gamble Company; Theo. Davis, 
secretary-manager, Lumber Traffic Association; W. W. Finley, 
Jr., general freight agent, Pennsylvania, and J. R. Griffin, dis- 
trict freight agent, M.-K.-T. Alternates are as follows: H. T. 
Ratliff, traffic manager, Champion Coated Paper Company; C. 
J. Williamson, traffic manager, Heekin Can Company; R. L. 
Galleher, assistant general freight agent, B. & O., and F. H. 
Bremer, general agent, Grand Trunk-Canadian National. 





Thomas L. Lyon, of the Department of Commerce, 'Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be the principal speaker at a dinner meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
October 7. His subject will be intercoastal and foreign shipping. 
Two reels of motion pictures dealing with import and export 
shipments will be shown following his talk. Professional enter- 
tainment is on the program. 





Nearly three hundred members and guests of the Junior 
Traffic Club of Chicago attended the fall dinner meeting of 
the organization at the Palmer House the evening of October 2. 
The speakers were Judge Francis B. Allegretti of the municipal 
court, who talked on the boy problem, and Joe Marshall, rep- 
resenetative of the freight claim division, A. R. A., who dis- 
cussed some problems in handling freight with a view to claim 
prevention and told a lot of stories. President Strook presided 
and introduced the speakers. Among the guests at the head 
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table was C. T. Bradford, president of the Traffic Club o 
Chicago, who congratulated the junior club on the success of 
the occasion and the work it was doing. There was a musica] 
program also. 
agent, N. C. & St. L., to represent it at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will have 


a fall golf outing at the Highland Park Country Club October 17, 7 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Wichita 
Club October 2. 





On October 6, the Toledo Transportation Club will have q 
dinner meeting, with Daniel O’Rourke, assistant city lay 
director, as the principal speaker. There will’ be a program 
of music. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club will be represented by 
the following at the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Atlanta: B.C. Prince, G. R. Wilhide, W. B. 
Jester, H. P. Friedman, H. C. Mitchell, J. E. Romm, H. V. ¢ 
Wade, P. E. McIntyre, H. C. Noy and J. H. Threadgold. 





H. K. Dougan, executive assistant to President Ralph Budd, 


of the Great Northern, who accompanied President Budd on his © 
trip to Russia to inspect Russian railways, in response to an) 


invitation from the Soviet government, was the speaker at the 


first luncheon meeting of the season of the Minneapolis Traffic 77 
The Ed 
first of a series of bridge parties to be held in the club rooms |” 


Club October 2. He spoke on Russia and its railways. 


in the fall and winter months will be given October 6. 





The club has selected A. E. Marti, freight trafic § 


Be ae 





























The Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a meeting . 


September 29. 
program of educational talks by prominent railroad men is 
planned. 





Meetings will be held every two weeks. A) 


The Transportation Club of Decatur has appointed Z. ¢. |) 


Snell, agent, Illinois Central, and M. W. Trott delegates to the 


annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


W. M. Smothers and Paul Jones have been appointed alternates, 
A dinner meeting will be held at the Hotel Orlando October 6. 


Albert Ellis, trade commissioner, Department of Commerce, St. 4 


Louis, will speak. 





A joint meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association with the 


Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco will be held October 9. | 


It has been designated “Railroad Night.” 





Delegates of the Transportation Club of Peoria to the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America will 
be S. M. Russell, Pennsylvania, and R. A. Wertman, C. & I. M. 





The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York will be held at the 69th Regiment Armory October 
9. Election of officers will be held. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco participated 
in a post-convention meeting of the San Francisco Business 
and Professional Women’s Club September 30. 





The final “leg” of the Miami Valley Traffic Club golf tour 
nament was won by J. H. Norwood, district freight agent, Big 
Four, with a low net of 81. He will get the president’s cup 
at the annual dinner, tentatively Set for February 5. A consola- 
tion cup was won by J. R. Hall, traveling passenger agent, C. & 
N. W., with a low net of 79. More than a hundred players 
participated in the tournament, held at the Miami Valley Golf 
Club, Dayton, O., September 25, and several hundred attended 
the complimentary dinner given by the club following the play. 





The New York Traffic Club Bowling League began its sea 
son September 29, with ten teams of five men each. The 
tournament will continue to April 6. Arrangements are in the 
hands of B. W. Colegrove, assisted by H. H. Goble. Saturday 
night, October 11, the club will resume its monthly dinner 
dances in the club rooms at the Park Central Hotel. The 
names of the following have been reported as having indicated 
their intention of attending the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America: C. A. Swope, eastern freight agent, 
L. & N.; J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, Pennsylvania; 
T. T. Webster, general traffic manager, the Meade Companies; 
C. Milbauer, vice-president and general manager, Hoboket 
Manufactutrers’ Railroad; J. H. Butler, general manager, de 
partment of public relations, Railway Express Agency; R. J. 
Menzies, traffic manager, New York Central; W. Bockstabhler, 
chairman, executive board, United States Freight Company; P. 
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How the Railroads 
Help Every Farmer 


A Message from 

L. A. Downs, 
President, 

Ulinois Central System. 





ALWAYS 
QWaey 


Dependable for 79 Years 


Every farmer has a helpful ally 
in the railroads of the country. 
They work with him and for him 
in many ways. 

They carry his products to 
markets. 

They make large investments 
in terminal elevators and ware- 
houses, stockpens, refrigerator 
cars and other special facilities to 
handle these products. 

They add to his markets by 
employing and enabling other in- 
dustries to employ millions of 
consumers. 

They are in the forefront of 
agricultural development, work- 
ing to diversify crops, fertilize 
soils, improve production and 
marketing. 

They pay taxes which build 
highways, support rural schools 
and lighten the tax burden of the 
entire farm population. 

The farmer may well regard 
the railroads as his railroads. They 
serve him constantly and effec- 
tively. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Kee 


Chicago, October 1, 1930. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Employes of the IIlinois Central System and their families 
spend in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 annually for 
food and other goods manufactured from farm products. 
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Croxton, traffic manager, P. Lorillard Company; E. S. LeGette, 
general eastern freight agent, Atlantic Coast Line; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, assistant to chairman, committee on public relations, 
eastern railroads. Ten others are also expected to attend. 





“Railroad Night in Dixie” will be observed by the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel October 6. 
Speakers and entertainment are on the program. An amendment 
to the by-laws, changing the limit on the club membership from 
450 to 500, will be submitted for action. 





Its first meeting of the season, as well as the first under 
the new president, George D. Cron, traffic manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Company, was held by the Traffic Club of Oakland at the 
Elks’ Club September 23. R. S. Fisher, port commissioner of 
the city, gave a talk on the future of San Francisco Bay Bridge 
and F. C. Thompson, division freight and passenger agent, 
M.-K.-T., San Francisco, furnished entertainment with imper- 
sonation of characters in the works of Shakespeare and Dickens. 
Dinner was served. : 





E. M. Hayes, president of the club and traffic manager, the 
Mengel Company, and S. A. Cash, secretary of the club and 
traffic manager, B. F. Avery & Sons, will represent the Trans- 
portation Club of Louisville at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta. W. H. Robinson 
and J. R. Holcomb have been appointed delegates. 





D. R. Alexander, freight traffic agent, Union Pacific, has 
been appointed a delegate to the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America by the Traffic Club in Kansas 
City, in place of A. C. Burrows, who will not be able to attend. 





Clifford Walker, fomer governor of Georgia, is expected to 
accept an invitation to speak at the banquet of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta October 8. A humorous 
address on “Cozartisms” will be made by A. W. Cozart, of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., president of the Georgia Bar Association. 





“Erie Railroad Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel October 6. President C. E. 
Denney and Vice-President Carl Howe, of the Erie, will be 
guests, as will also Prof. J. H. Cornyn, head of the Chicago 
Tribune foreign news service in Mexico and professor at the 
Mexican National University. The latter will speak on “Mexico,” 
his address being illustrated with pictures. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its first fall lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Baltimore October 6. Merle Smith, of J. C. 
Nichols Company, will be the speaker. 





Armistice Day will be observed November 11 by the Trans- 
portation Club of St. Paul with a luncheon and patriotic pro- 
gram. H. R. Grochau is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Minneapolis was the winner in an inter-city golf tour- 
nament held by the club September 20. George W. Blanchard 
won the club cup and gold medal for lowest net score and Ed 
Leininger won a silver medal for second lowest score. 





Personal Notes 





Elmer J. Halberg, for the last eleven years associated with 
the Nickel Plate, at Cleveland, has become general counsel for 
the Pittsburgh Shawmut Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Kittanning, Pa. 

N. B. Nickerson has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent, Seaboard Air Line, at New Orleans. J. W. Jamison has 
been appointed district passenger agent at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding Mr. Nickerson. 


William M. Penick, traffic manager, Fruit Dispatch Com-. 


pany, has been appointed passenger traffic manager, United 
Fruit Company, succeeding William B. Wheeler, resigned. 

The Norfolk and Western has made the following appoint- 
ments: J. R. Ermer, traveling freight agent, Baltimore, succeed- 
ing H. C. Crueger, promoted to commercial agent at Baltimore, 
who succeeds T. E. Barrett, retired; W. A. Cormany, traveling 
freight agent, Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Ermer; W. E. Hamersly, 
traveling freight agent at Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Cormany. 

B. R. Beall, claim prevention department, Rock Island, died 
at his home in Kansas City, September 27. 

J. A. Boyce, Jr., has been appointed district freight agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio, at Toledo, succeeding G. Murray Campbell, 
transferred to northwestern freight agent at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding George A. Upton, transferred. Mr. Upton has been 
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appointed division freight agent at Garrett, Ind., succeeding 
Mr. Boyce. 

James J. Shaw announces severing of connections with the 
law firm of Fulbright, Crooker and Freeman, at Houston, Tex, 
and the opening of offices in that city for specialization j) 
transportation and traffic law. 

Appointment of J. A. Lombard as special representative fo; 


the General Steamship Corporation, Ltd., to handle question; 77 
arising out of traffic in coffee, cocoa, teas and spices moving : 


over the various lines of the company has been announced, 


G. E. Hustis, comptroller of the Delaware, Lackawanna ¢ 
Western, was transferred to the retirement roll of that company [7 
October 1, at his request, after having completed fifty-four years F 
of continuous service in various departments of railroads in the § 
country, the last twenty-five of which have been with the Lack ff 
He lives in East Orange, N. J. R. B. Ferguson, general © 


awanna. 
auditor, succeeds Mr. Hustis. Mr. Ferguson lives in South 
Orange, N. J. R. C. Collins, auditor of disbursements, and P, 
D. Jonas, statistician, are appointed assistant comptrollers, ani 
Frank Wildey, assistant auditor of disbursements, is appointed 
auditor of disbursements. All will have their headquarters in 
New York. The offices of general auditor, statistician and 
assistant auditor of disbursements are abolished. 

Promotion of Brooks G. Brown, freight traffic manager, 
Southern Railway System, at Atlanta, to the new position of 
general freight traffic manager with headquarters at Washing. 
ton, D. C., and of George H. Wilcox from assistant freight traffic 


manager, at Atlanta, to freight traffic manager, succeeding Mr. : 


Brown, both effective October 1, have been announced by Vice. 
President E. R. Oliver. 
service of the Southern, which he entered as secretary to the 


division freight agent at Atlanta. 


agent at Cincinnati. 


CENTRAL WESTERN SHIPPERS’ BOARD f 


Carloadings in the territory of the Central Western Ship > 
pers’ Advisory Board will show a decrease of about 7.4 perf” 


cent in the last quarter of this year, as compared to loadings 
in the same period of last year, according to the commodity 


committee reports presented at the twentieth regular meeting F 
of the board at the Albany Hotel, Denver, in a two-day session F 


September 22 and 23. Total loadings of the commodities re 
ported on, according to the reports, will be 545,607 cars the last 
three months of the year, as compared to 589,654 cars actually 
loaded in the last three months of last year. 

The total attendance at the two meetings was over 400. 

An elaborate banquet, with more than 300 present, was 
held the evening of September 23. L. C. Fritch, operating vice 
president of the Rock Island, was the principal speaker, his 
subject being “Evolution of Transportation and Its Effect on 
Railroads.” H. G. Taylor, manager of the car service division, 
American Railway Association, also spoke. John F. Greenawalt, 
assistant to the president, Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, was toastmaster, and Otto Bock, chairman 
of the Colorado Public Utilities Commission, acted as master of 
ceremonies. Music was furnished by the D. & R. G. W. 

A brief comparison by percentages of anticipated loadings 
the coming quarter with actual loadings in the fourth quarter 
of last year follows: 

Increases: 

Hay, straw and alfalfa, 1.5 per cent; apples and fresh fruits, 17.) 
per cent; potatoes, 18 per cent; cement, 11.3 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 15.3 per cent; plaster, 3.6 per cent; autos, trucks and 


parts, 20.3 per cent; canned goods, 22.9 per cent; dried beans and 
peas, 17 per cent; packing house products, 4.5 per cent. 


Decreases: 


Fresh vegetables, 22.3 per cent; flour, meal and mill products, 0.2 
per cent; live stock (all kinds), 5.4 per cent; coal and coke, 23.6 per 
cent; ore and concentrates, 12.8 per cent; salt, 12.3 per cent; lumber 
and forest products, 21.9 per cent; iron and steel, 3.6 per cent: 
machinery and boilers, 29.3 per cent; agricultural implements, 26.4 
per cent; chemicals and explosives, 6.2 per cent; merchandise, 2.9 
per cent; miscellaneous (other than merchandise) 6.2 per cent. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD MEETING 


Representatives of basic industries in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, northern Ohio, northwestern Indiana and the Niag- 
ara frontier of New York submitted reports of economic coz- 
ditions and prospective business trends for the balance of the 
year at the twenty-eighth regular meeting of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board, at Toledo, O., September 24. While 
the reports indicated there would be some decrease in the 
volume of traffic in the last quarter of 1930, as compared to the 
same period of 1929, there was decided optimism among those 
present, the representatives having expressed themselves 48 
believing that the business curve had reached its lowest point 
and that an upward swing from preceding quarters of this yea! 
was to be expected. 

Shipments of grain and grain products will show a decided 
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increase over 1929, according to W. E. Maloney, traffic com- 
missioner, Buffalo Corn Exchange, and chairman of the grain 
committee of the Great Lakes Board. They will aggregate 
70,000 carloads, as compared to 55,459 last year. 

Consensus of hay shippers is that an increase in hay ship- 
ments can be expected, due, in part, to the severe drought 
occurring in other sections, making the importation of feed- 
stuffs for live stock necessary, according to the reports. 

Representatives of the steel industry were particularly opti- 
mistic. W. M. Lorenz, traffic manager, Otis Steel Company, and 
chairman of the steel committee, stated that, while the esti- 
mated car requirements showed a slight decrease, the sentiment 
prevailed throughout the industry that the closing months of 
this year will show a decided upward trend in steel production. 

F. J. Parker, vice-president, First National Bank, Detroit, 
said, in part: 

There seems to be no doubt in the minds of those competent to 
judge but that next year is going to be a good year, but it is difficult 
to determine whether there will be sufficient increase in business 
for the next quarter to warrant the statement that there will be 
more than a seasonal increase for the last part of this year. In- 
ventories are low and replacements must surely come soon. When 
they do, I believe that the buying will be in sufficient volume to 
bring about a change from the present conditions and that the im- 
provement will be gradual, but noticeable. 

This dullness is world wide and activity in a particular community, 
or with a particular industry, is not going to be a remedy and in 
so far as our country is concerned it must be of a more general 
nature. It is my belief that we have reached the bottom of the 
downward swing and that it is not going to take very much to start 
the swing back up.- 


Cc. B. Tefft, chairman of the Chambers of Commerce com- 
mittee, reported the average percentage of operations of manu- 
facturing plants in fifteen cities in this district as seventy- 
seven; retail business, eighty-four per cent; building permits 
for seventeen cities, sixty-three per cent; building materiats 
sales for eleven cities, sixty-eight per cent; labor employment 
for sixteen cities, seventy-four per cent. 

“What is needed is a new attitude of mind toward the situa- 
tion,’ W. J. McGarry, manager of the open-top section of the 
car service division, American Railway Association, said. ‘We 
merely delay revival of normal business conditions by con- 
stantly saying it is bad, instead of saying that it is better than 
it might be. The fact that the railroads reported total carload- 
ings of 965,000 cars for the second week in September is evi- 
dence that conditions are not nearly as bad as have been 
painted.” 

No increase in sand and gravel loading is expected, ac- 
cording to J. J. Haarer, of the American Aggregates Corpora- 
tion, and chairman of the sand and gravel committee. This is 
due primarily to curtailed road construction program in Michi- 
gan and street paving in Detroit, but contracts are now being 
contemplated which should bring renewed activity in the coming 
year, he said. 

Stone loading will also show a slight decrease, according 
to W. D. Goble, traffic manager, National Lime and Stone Com- 
pany. And the cement industry also anticipate a quiet period 
for the balance of the year, due to the lull in construction. 

Reports from petroleum, canned foods and paper commit- 
tees indicated that these industries anticipate their business 
will be on a parity with 1929. 

Following is a summary of reports, showing the anticipated 
car requirements for the last quarter, together with the actual 
loading figures for the same period of 1929: 











QUARTERLY TOTAL 

Esti- 
—Carloads— mated, 
Actual, Estimated, In- 
1929 1930 crease 
IN x iis ei Vo: orsias bts b's pre eile wid ale ab avec’ 16,827 28,000 66.4 
Flour, meal and other mill products....... 38,632 42,000 8.7 
Eeey, MPRW BRE QUAM A... i eccccccesscces 9,147 9,300 aut 
Oe See eee 5,743 4,500 *21.6 
I ce ns cS isaua dwn: 6- 60: navs-se'e ore 1,284 1,284 Bites 
Other fresh vegetables ..................... 3,926 3,800 *3.2 
BaNOe DOE. « 606i0606 Geeee ee Meniat tie ad«ecaes 11,925 10,800 *9.4 
Re I oh oa hE WSs 67d.c Se 545.5 oc ate 16,509 15,500 *6.1 
GRO GME CORCORTERIOS .66c ccc ccccwrenceces 104,970 82,000 *21.9 
CURVE, BAUME BNE BOOMS 20ccccccvewecccesce 73,448 49,211 *33.0 
NN elie Se eed anh a aida A ght 6 As. 9.6.0: 01d ww twee 0°81 000 9,434 8,935 *5.3 
Lumber and forest products ............. 7,942 6,538 97.7 
Petroleum and pertoleum products......... 23,422 23,400 ace 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ............... 2,072 2,000 *3.5 
ta dl Digi g Gaia bisa. adem. oni ice:4 wie 49,464 44,464 *10.1 
BERCHEMOTY GHG DOUGTH ooiccs cc cviiccccceccce 8,125 7,053 *13.2 
RI dala ae eae nie Alb alae 010.050 4.0.05 :0 5.6 4.4 0:60 9,306 8,400 *9.7 
EereCe: BMG GIRF PEORUCA.. 00. ccscccvccescs 7,843 6,493 *17.2 
eS ao ore 9,934 9,100 *8.4 

Agricultural implements and vehicles other 
rere 1,178 953 *19.1 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ............ 85,105 64,954 *23.7 
sey OU PENI: 656.8 & 6.05 wale 0 60-6.6:0.0.9:0:6.5:5 2,046 2,046 ct 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing.. 10,587 10,243 *3.2 
Canned goods, all canned food products.. 4,676 4,676 Parte 
ED + Sie a Rios Mere HAE e acres ee and sae 513,545 445,650 *13.2 


*Decrease. 
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NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates submitted ty 
the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards and made public October 
2 by the boards, anticipate that carload shipments of the 2 
principal commodities in the fourth quarter of 1930 (the months 
of October, November and December) will be approximately 
7,655,792 cars, a reduction of 600,120, or 7.3 per cent below the 
corresponding period in 1929. 

“These estimates are furnished quarterly to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, which cover the entire United States, 
and are based on the best information as to the outlook obtaip. 
able at the present time by the commodity committees of the 
various boards,” says the boards’ statement issued by the Amer. 
ican Railway Association. 

“The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards have a member. 
ship of more than 16,000 persons, representing every section of 
the United States and virtually every industry, including agri. 
culture, to be found in this country. 

“Due to the general business situation and the uncertainty 
as to the outlook that exists in various industries, a forecast 
at this time is somewhat difficult to make. The shippers, as 
represented on the various boards, however, have attempted to 
give consideration to all available facts and figures regarding 
their respective industries so that any estimate made by them 
as to freight car requirements for the fourth quarter will be as 
nearly accurate as it is possible to make at this time. 

“Except for the Atlantic States Board, which covers New 
York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and parts 
of Maryland and Virginia, all of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards, according to the estimate, anticipate a reduc. 
tion in transportation requirements for the fourth quarter of the 
year 1930 compared with the same period last year. The esti- 
mate by each board as to what freight loadings by cars are 
anticipated for the 29 principal commodities in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year compared with the corresponding period in 
1929 and the percentage of increase or decrease follows: 





Actual, Estimated, % De- 

Board 1929 1930 crease 
TORIES SORE gone vnc ccscwinestwes 916,318 953,945 #4 
ey eee 361,597 330,422 8.6 
I I i a: orcarrgSG 4:6: sow etalon Ra 340,322 328,262 3.5 
‘Pacithe Northwest ......ceccieses 283,328 248,941 12.1 
I ME kb wséaraeiesereaintelecysans sus 513,545 445,650 13,2 
oN a erences mere 967,718 855,472 11.6 
IE yikes sida ed aando cae wees 1,293,842 1,150,363 11.1 
ee er re barre 465,159 422,486 9.2 
eee ree ee 438,731 425,425 3.0 
I os v.cieule nisraaaeweaaendus 850,899 793,621 6.7 
SS See er oer ere 614,873 567,265 17 
CO ee ore eo 179,868 177,765 1,2 
pO re re re 1,029,712 956,175 7.1 
EE LET a eee 8,255,912 7,655,792 73 


*Increase. 

“Each board making the compilation, estimated what freight 
car requirements will be for the principal industries found in 
the territory covered by that board. On the basis of this in 
formation, it is estimated that of the 29 commodities, increases 
in transportation requirements will develop for six as follows: 
Flour, meal and other mill products; fresh fruits, except citrus; 
potatoes; other fresh vegetables; petroleum and petroleum 
products, and sugar, syrup and molasses. 

“Commodities for which a decrease is estimated total twenty- 
three, as follows: Grain; hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; cot: 
tonseed and products except oil; citrus fruits; live stock; coal 
and coke; ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; salt; 
lumber and forest products; iron and steel; machinery and 
boilers; lime and plaster; brick and clay products; agricul 
tural implements and vehicles other than automobiles; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts; paper, paperboard and_ prepared 
roofing; fertilizers of all kinds; chemicals and explosives; 
canned goods; poultry and dairy products, and cement. 

“The estimate in detail as to what transportation require 
ments will be for various commodities for the fourth quarter 
of 1930 compared with the same period in 1929 follows: 


Actual, Estimated, % De- 
Commodity 1929 1930 crease 
Ne Ee PP ere ee ree 315,939 312,751 1.0 
Flour, meal and other mill prod- " 
Erk ie Pe rere re 245,937 255,393 #3,8 
Hay, stvaw and alfalla ....6.56600% 74,160 69,404 6.4 
OR Rn eee 166,902 135,621 18.1 
Cotton seed and products, except 
a aivaren ani acanecete hated 94,490 92,522 2.1 
i OE ioc ssn cinco sasivnrdnen 30,669 27,545 10.2 
emer SPOOR EFWIMS ..cciccecccsccese 114,216 119,408 #4.) 
SSS ee ee eee ae 73,569 74,595 *14 
Other fresh vegetables ............ 59,806 61,718 "3.0 
oer a ane 398,440 389,739 2.2 
Poultry and dairy products........ 35,949 35,123 23 
COBT BM COKE occ cccccc iiss + 0sc.000 pt eeeete 2,606,386 6.0 
Ore and concentrates ............. 428,144 341,725 20.2 
Gravel, sand and stone .......... 667,019 602,673 9.6 
RR Orr rrr eer errr 31,308 29,511 5.1 
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Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 
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F.C. Lona, Com. Agent 








' GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms on at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
Room 1 815 Pacific Electric Building 


0 
Two-O-One Nort! Wells B'dg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicagy, I.iunvis 


El Paso to Mexico City . . « 10) Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Houre 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Just Off the Press! 





OF MEXICO 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 





Actual size 8%” x 11’—black levant fabrikoid loose leaf binder— 
celluloided index—183 pages. 


Compiled by Stephen D. Rice, assisted by the 
carriers’ traffic officials and tariff agents in 
C. F. A., T. L., and N. E. territories, in deter- 
mining the short-line mileages which are 
expected to be used when the new rates are 
published—in all probability well after the 
first of next year. 


Showing the present class rates and proposed 
new class rates as prescribed by the I. C. C. 
in the eastern class rate decision. 


Rate scales are presented in tabular form between carefully selected base 
points in Official Classification territory, affording instant comparisons. 


Enables shippers and receivers to estimate what effect the new rates will have upon their 
business, sufficiently in advance to determine future delivery costs, selling prices and 


distribution plans. 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 INDIVIDUAL RATES 
AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 


Required the services of a staff of six over a period 
of ten weeks to figure out the more than 6,200 
separate and distinct mileages and to check and 
recheck the rates from more than 600 lawful tariffs 
now in effect and on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





The Information You Have Been Looking for 


Not theory, nor a discussion of what has been 
or ought to be, but WHAT IS and WHAT 
WILL BE in concise and quickly accessible form. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TODAY 


Desk 104 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION nu vorcony: 
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Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDEeLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Gen. Passenger Dept. Hin 
Foot of Wall Street 
Uptown Ticket Office 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York City . 





















2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 














SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE 





NORFOLK 












Epuisecsveciouveus ean Oct. 14 Oct. 16 
EE a Ser Oct. 26 Oct. 28 
TE re peer newer er Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
Da ganieatainba.k ae emeasenan Nov. 17 Nov. 19 







Nov. Nov. 30 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and ether infermation apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 

BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 Seuth St. Oliver Bld Law Bldg. 

Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 










Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phene; MAIN 1181 


And at eur Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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Lumber and forest products....... 801,445 675,672 
Petroleum and pertoleum products 601,631 613,073 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ....... 51,374 51,548 
DE NE EE 6 5:0:046.05.0046000 6006008 460,805 433,883 5 h 
Machinery and boilers ........... 55,146 46,944 { 
S.. citcenpcameknewieene sale aes 159,949 153,359 { 
Brick and clay products........... 134,093 113,511 15 
LATS GRE DOGS 60 ciccccswosesccoee 45,570 42,061 1 
Agricultural implements and _ ve- 
hicles other than automobiles.. 21,611 17,859 1 
Automobiles, trucks and parts..... 143,718 112,133 29) 
POrtuiimera, Bi BINGE ..ccccccceses 62,069 60,074 99 
Paper, paperboard and prepared 
FOOMNGE 2. cccccssccccvcvcrscccces 96,808 91,230 5A Ste 
Chemicals and explosives ......... 30,364 28,121 
Canned goods—all canned food 
products (including catsup, 
jams, jellies, olives, pickles, 
SN OGR: DED 6.60.60 s0d00e0% 64,311 62,210 33 We “ 
Total for all commodities ..... 8,255,912 7,655,792 13 
*Increase. UN 
TRUCK COMPANY ASKS .CERTIFICATE 731 1 


Though Illinois has had a law for a number of years pur. 
porting to require a certificate of convenience and necessity 
of all truck companies engaged in common carrier service within 
the state, what is thought to have been the first application 
for a certificate, under that law, was made this week by the 
Keeshin Motor Express Company. A common carrier, as de. 
fined in the applicable Illinois law, is one that operates trucks 
between fixed terminals on regular schedules. It is generally 
understood that there has been little or no attempt to make the 
law effective. 

The Keeshin company, which operates about 150 trucks in 
Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, doing a business of between four 
and five million pounds a week, is anticipating federal legisla. 
tion regulating truck movement, according to Frank A. Mc. 
Carthy, who represented the trucking company in the filing of 
the application. He said the company wished to be placed on 
the same basis as the railroads and other common carriers, 0 
far as regulation is concerned. 

Nine railroads and bus companies, operating as competing 
carriers along the routes covered by the trucks of the Keeshin 
company, were named as respondents in the application. Their 
attitude toward the truck was expected to be developed by the 
action, it was stated. Those competing companies were listed 
as follows: Chicago & North Western, Burlington, Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin electric line, Rock Island, Illinois Central, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Western Motor Coach Company, Pickwick 
Greyhound lines and Nash Motor Bus Line. 
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TEXAS COTTON RATES 


Effective September 25, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has issued an order reducing railroad freight rates on cotton 
shipments to the ports of Houston, Galveston and Texas City. 
The new rates will, it is expected, cause a big decrease in the 
transportation of cotton by motor trucks. The order will expire 
on January 9, 1931, because it is expected that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will have new rates out at that time. 

The reduced rates to Houston, Galveston and Texas City 
apply from a territory extending as far north as Fort Worth, 
Dallas and Terrell. 

All the reductions are practically the same as asked by the 
rail carriers in their petitions heard by the Commission Septem: 
ber 22 and 23, and are made for the purpose of giving relief 
to the railroads, which claim to have lost nearly $1,000,000 in 
revenue because of movement of cotton to Texas ports by 
motor trucks. 

The new rates cover points on practically all rail lines 
within about 225 miles of the Texas ports. 




































NEW ENGINES FOR N. & W. 


The Norfolk and Western will expend $1,100,000 for the co2- 
struction of ten large Mallet freight locomotives, it is announced 
by officials of the railroad. The engines, Class Y-5, will be 
designed and built from the ground up by the railway’s forces 
in its Roanoke shops. It is the second order for the same 
number and type of equipment to be built in the Roanoke shops 
within the past year. Material will be assembled as soon 4 
possible and delivery of the first engine will be made i 
February, 1931, and will continue thereafter at the rate of one 
locomotive each month. 

Ten new 22,000-gallon tenders will also be built for the 
Mallets. Each tender loaded with’ coal and water will weigh 
approximately 370,000 pounds, making a combined total weight 
for the engine and tender of 953,000 pounds. The tenders will 
be built along with the locomotives, and so far as it is know? Ss 
will be next to the largest in the United States. 

The locomotives, officials pointed out, are being built to 
increase efficiency of operation and to prepare for the traffic 
of the future. 
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LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse S in 
Los Angeles and San Fran 

Free and U. 8S. Customs Bended Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


apart isp hin Tig SO ata 


8 4 - fer Private Warcheuse, Office and Display 
hak Space with Desk and Office Serviec Renmea 


in som pacity in Los Angeles San Francisco 
We can serve eo e ca hy 


it that 
and w —< cae Log 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


Dependable 
Everywhere 


Whether shipping to American 
Ports or those of the Orient, route 
your shipments by American Mail 


Line ‘President Liners.’’ You are 
then assured of the best service, finest 
handling of merchandise and quick 
deliveries at point of destination. Save 
insurance cost—time. Competition is 
keen. Turn over your money faster. 
Specify American Mail Line. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ further 
guarantees you service. They augment the 
American Mail Line service from Puget 
Sound to ports of the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt., . Ag BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 0 So. Dear’ born St. 
rare: Mich. Chicago, II. 


BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Raiincad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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This Box is 10 Ibs. Heavier 


Signode Strapped Box is 10 
But not as Strong. 


Ibe I Lighter—and Stronger. 


Save 42c on every Box 





nN IE ET IN ons ccs cccenne<0esceweewesteey-e 37c¢ 
Freight eaved Ort GVOTAGS tFIP. ........00000s ccccdecccececcecs 10c 
is eaten tnkaunebetsnakbewaweees 47c 
Less cost of strapping, seals and labor..................... 5c 
Tt ckUs so ntuctechasetaesebiuen¢5540iebnueeNeciesbengs 42c 


Note: These figures do not include additional savings from the 
elimination of pilfering and damage. 


This is a —— example of povinee that can be accomplished through 
the use of the Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System. You may be able 
to effect similar savings. A word to Signode brings a shipping expert who 
will study your problem without the slightest obligation. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping*Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


There’s Only One 


OLYMPIAN 


Chicago - Butte- Spokane 
Seattle -Tacoma 


No other train equals the New 
Olympian in completeness, beauty 
and luxury of appointments. No 
other transcontinental line has even 
one-eighth the sootless, cinderless, 
electrified mileage of the roller-bear- 


ing Olympian’s trail between Chi- 
cago and the Pacific Northwest... 


the scenically 


the shortest route .. . 
longest 


supreme route—world’s 
continuous electrified ride. 


cHICAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 
PACIFIC No other line serves meals by a 
world-famous master of cuisine— 
Rector of Broadway. And courtesy 
—it’s an old Milwaukee Road custom. 


No 
Extra 
Fare 


There’s only one Olympian! 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


Oe MILWAUKEE poap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 














Sailing November 1st 


HROUGH differential rates are now 

T published in Agents Jones, Emerson 

and Johanson Tariffs—Consult your 

traffic schedules—or write today for full 

details of the advantages of this modern 
service to your business! 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Traffic Department 
Temple Bar Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


pI on 


ji?) | 










of 
General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 


air’ 
aN, si etal 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 











Get this informative 
booklet for your 
shipping department. 
24 pages of valuable 
data, with many illus- 
trations and 
showing the Acme 
method of bracing 
carload freight for 
many kinds of man- 
ufactured products. 
It presents the com- 
lete story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, shew- 
ing how it ts 
damage cl and 























’ brings many real 












THIS BOOK shipping econ 
FREE 1 FH 
ATME STEEL COMPANY 





2840 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practi 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inty, 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wil] gi 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intersty, 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide kno 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do ny 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questig, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves; 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. };, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought Proper i 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charg, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


DO oe Oooo or Seo Sor Bor Ser or Ger Ser Bor Serer or Greer Per Gor Serer Gor Ser or Ser Ser Sor Goer er Ger Ser Wor Gor Gor Sor Gre Ger Guta 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 20 of Classificatio, 


Ohio.—Question: We would like to get information as to; 
shipment of one steel power sand pump consisting of impelle 
and shaft, 1,415 pounds. On the same bill of lading appears on 
iron pump base and one iron pump hub, 4,267 pounds. 

According to the classification the sand pump takes th 
third class rate of 471% cents, which would include impeller, 
shafts and liners. Our contention is that the pump base ani 
hub, being a part of the sand pump, should take the same rate 
although the carriers claim that same should take the secon 
class rate of 6014 cents a hundred, and this has also bea 
approved by the Eastern Inspection Bureau. 

The carriers claim the pump base and hub is machinery, 
N. O. I. B. N., although the bill of lading does not show machin 
parts, and under the circumstances we feel that the pump bas 
and hub as a finished product should take third class rate the 
same as on the sand pump. 

We would like to hear from you on same. 


Answer: The controversy here seems to be one of fact, 
that is, as to whether the pump base, pump hub, impeller ani 
shaft, all taken together, constitute a complete pump, or whether 
the pump is complete without the base and hub. If it requires 
all these articles to make up a complete pump of this particular 
kind, then the matter is covered by rule 20 of the classification, 
which reads: 


Parts or pieces, constituting a complete article, received as one 
shipment, on one bill of lading, will be charged at the rating provided 
for the complete article. 


If the base and the hub are not necessarily parts of the 
pump, but accompaniments which can be either used or rea: 
sonably dispensed with, then our view is that they are not 
entitled to the pump rating. 


In Southern Traffic & Audit Association vs I. G. N. R. R, 
160 I. C. C. 212, because the carrier could not show that a certain 
mixed carload of iron and steel articles constituted, when com- 
pletely set up, a vaporizer, rule 20 was held inapplicable. The 
articles which the carrier contended were complete units for 
the vaporizer were contended by the shipper to be just 9 
many angles, bars, plates, fittings, etc., and as such were el 
titled to the individual ratings. The Commission sustained this 
view. The decision turned on the fact as to whether these 
articles were parts of the complete article or were something 
else. 

In Decatur Box & Filler Co. vs. P. R. R., 163 I. C. C. 358, 
the shipper contended that because his boxes did not contail 
fillers and pads they were not egg cases, but parts of egg cases, 
and,as such were entitled to lower rates. The carriers showed 
that egg cases are frequently shipped with or without fillers. 
The Commission held that the egg cases were sufficiently com 
plete as to render the rates on parts inapplicable. In this de- 
cision the Commission overruled the contention of the shipper 
that an egg case is not complete without the fillers and pads, 
and cannot be used for the movement of eggs without these 
necessary parts. 

In M. Seller & Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co. 50 I. C. C. 413, 
however, the shipments consisted of lamps and lamp shades. 
The carriers charged the shade rate on both lamps and shades 
under that rule in the classification which provides for appli: 
cation of the highest rate when two or more articles are shipped 
in the same package, each taking a different rating. The Com 
mission held that the shades and lamps, taken together, col 
stituted complete lamps and under rule 20 above were entitled 
to the rates on lamps, even though the shades shipped se 
arately took a higher rating. 

We believe it will be necessary to show that the base and 
hub are integral parts of the pump in order to have them all 
charged at the pump rating. 
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ie TRUCKING LEONARD’S GUIDE 

sep: TNR RN: EE SE, 
EST. 1857 FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 

and Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 


CHICAGO 


Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155;N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Complete Passenger, 


Mail and Express 
AIR LIN 
INFORMATION 


Fares, schedules, offices, equip- 
ment, air maps and general infor- 
mation, revised and published 
monthly. 


THE OFFICIAL 
AVIATION 
GUIDE 


Room,1304—105 W. Adams St. 


Subscription Chicago, Ill. 


$5.00 per year 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
mwecuieet ~DOOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


CROOKS: TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully aovomatiched to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and ha = for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern ty for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


We Bind The Traffic World 


a taal | MERRIE LST 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery 


3650-364 West Erie Street 


= RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


eee R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worid. Can, 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the chang: 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
1. & S. 3510—Various commodities from and to certain points on 
Norfolk Southern R, 


ome 6—Cleveland, O. —Examiner Cassidy: 
. & S. 3498—Ground or pulverized coal from Pa. R. R. stations 
"Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New England destiy 
ons 
October 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
1. & S. No. 3486—Wooden curtain poles from, to and between poiy 
in Southern Classification territory. 
October 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23444—Perrine Armstrong Company vs. * Cent. R. R. et al. 
23522—Amos Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8251—Joint application of T. & N. O. R. R. and 
Charles & Northern R. R. for authority to abandon operation o 
the Jasper & Eastern Ry. between Nitram and Deridder, La, 


October Seago Ill.—Examiner Bardwell: 
os ey Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & ( 


t 
23241—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & ( 
R. R. et al. —_o hearing). 
October 6—Buffalo Y.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy; 
17000 (Part 13) Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases group 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 7—Augusta, Me.—Public Utilities Commission of Maine: 
Finance No. 8382-—A pplication Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmingtos 
Ry. for authority to abandon its railroad. 
October 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Witters: 
- ey Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. §, L 
. et a 


October 7—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23548 (and Sub. No. 1)—Egbert Hay Forbes Company vs. Grané 
Trunk Ry. et al. 
October 7—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23619—-N. C. Blanchard Company vs. N. C. & St. L. R 
Pertions of Fourth Section App. No. 458, filed by N. x 3 & St. L. Ry, 
in re Hickory Billets. 
October 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiners McGrath and Smith: 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers (and related 
cases) (adjourned hearing). 


October 8—Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

Finance No. 8227—A  —~ of Batesville Southwestern Railroad 
Co. and estate of J. Darnell. 

October 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17432—Marion M. Carnes vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases. ‘ 
14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (con-} 

cerning lawful rates for application between Atchison, Leaven-| 
worth and Kansas City, Kans., etc.). 


October 8—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23416—Crane Enamelware Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23519—Crane Enamelware Company vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 


October 8—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
a Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & Eastern R. R 
et a 
October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a a Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et * 
bey (Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Strauss & Adler, Inc., vs. 
et al. 
21256—Nagle Packing Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
16282 (and Sub. No. 1)—McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. ¢ 
al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
October 10—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
* 23626—Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
October 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner wy 
23634—J. D. Reed Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
° 23656—State of Mo. ex rel., Stratton Shartei, attorney-general, Vs 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
* 23424—FE. N. Milton & Sons et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
* aeee (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—The Moerschel Co. et al. vs. A. & 
. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 


October. 10-40 Caliente, N. M.—State Corporation Commission 


Finance No. 8354—Application of D. & R. G. W. R. for authority t 
abandon operation of a branch line of railroad Siepsun Taos Jct 
and La Madera, N. M 


October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22260—Interstate Commerce Commission ys. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 10—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23457—Claude C. Winkler vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 


October 11—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23642—National Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
23043—Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. "B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23059—Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


~-YCRE 


WANTED POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
—Young, with ten years’ experience and thorough knowledge 
profession; best of references can be furnished. Address B. T. 4 
304, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Traffic men who are willing to save time and money 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of ladiné: 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for 
catalogue and sample moe. The Traffic Service Corporation, Mer 
chandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 





